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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON TRUTH 

THE most alarming thing about our 
present “spy scare” is not the fact 
that another nation attempted to 
gain secret information about our 
Nor is it the fact 
that a few Canadians have apparent- 
ly co-operated with foreign 
power. These are matters which can 
be condemned, deplored, or shrugged 
aside, according to one’s attitude to 
the mechanics of power politics in 
uur modern world. The truly devas- 
the tide of fear, 
iroused in some sections of the pub- 
lic by the sensational way in which 


war production. 


this 


tating effect is 


the exposures have been presented 
to the public by the press. 

We must face the fact that a 
“spy scare” is a real scare. In this 
particular case, it leaped like a spark 
into a situation rapidly becoming 
nflammable as the reconversion 
period began to create unemploy- 
ment. Our current social situation 

both in its political and economic 
ispects—was creating uneasiness. 
The sensational disclosures provided 
a target for the mounting apprehen- 
sion. It seemed to call into question 


+ 


the intentions of a country about 


which there has been considerable 
latent apprehension and a certain 
amount of outspoken hostility. In 
other words, at a time when many 
Canadians felt their security 
threatened, and were not quite sure 
in what direction the menace lay, an 
actual, vivid “menace” in the shape 
of a foreign power, was presented 
to them. This provided a clear- 
cut channel for the heretofore dif- 
fuse social anxiety. 

There are 
consequences. 


several unfortunate 
First of all, attention 
is diverted, temporarily at least, 
from the reconversion problems 
which beset us, and which must be 
solved if we are to avoid a period of 
inflation followed by depression. 
Attention is turned away, too, from 
the immediate need for unity of pur- 
pose in the battle for peace. Groups 
and organizations begin to divide 
into factions, instead of trying to 
build a wider and more enduring 
unity. 

In the second place, emotional 
reactions tend to crowd out rational 
examination of the evidence on 
which guilt or innocence must be 
established. A newspaper headline 





is enough, in this atmosphere, to con- 
vince many people that the accused 
are guilty. The report underneath 
the headline, which is always an 
admixture of fact and opinion, of 
reality and assumption, is read with 
a mind already closed to alternative 
verdicts. The accused are being 
tried by the public, in the heat of 
first reactions, long before the legal 
processes of trial by jury have been 
set in motion. The suspension of 
habeas corpus was a dangerous in- 
fringement of the rights of the citi- 
zen under British law, and in many 
minds its ob- 
scured by the excitement of a spy 
hunt. (The Order-in-Council mak- 


implications were 


ing possible the suspension of this 
right has recently been revoked.) 
Most serious of all, fear has 


gripped some sections of public 


opinion. Fear stifles debate. It sup- 


presses diversity of viewpoint. Any- 
one who suggests there may be more 
than one side to the story is suspec- 
ted, isolated, labelled as a disloyal 
citizen. 

It is no 
the 


exaggeration to say 
whole democratic process is 
jeopardized when fear takes hold. 
Democracy rests on the belief that 
truth can be illuminated only by 
searchlights from every side. Shut 
off some of the beams, and truth is 
distorted. 

Morris Ernst puts this concept 
aptly when he says, “The way I ap- 
praise human progress is to suggest 
that the ultimate of man’s potential 
for happiness can only come from the 
complete liberation of his spirit and 


the fullest global flow of ideas with- 
out let or hindrance. That man js 
unable to appraise at any moment 
what is called truth, or that people 
may not agree upon what is truth, 
adds force to my belief that only out 
of conflict of thought can truth in 
the long run be found. Such is th 
democratic process.” 

fear to close our 
minds, if we let it drive the dissenter 
out of the press, away from the pub- 


If we allow 


lic platform, and off the air, then we 
have lost the basic condition for free 
the presentation of 
facets of the truth. 
happened yet. 
to happen. 
Adult Education has a heavy re- 
sponsibility in such a 
In established groups, hysteria cat 
be discouraged by a calm and obje: 


thought : 
This has not 
It cannot be allowed 


situation. 


tive approach which searches for the 
facts and the evidence. A study can 
be made of the international back- 
ground against which the drama in 
Canada is being played. 
groups will want to probe into the 
history of our relations with the 


Many 


U.S.S.R., and to gain more under- 
standing of Russia’s political and 
economic system in order to esti- 
mate the motivation behind that 
nation’s foreign policy. Every chan- 
nel must be utilized for a flow of 
information on the basis of which 
sound judgments can be formed 
Every attempt must be made to calm 
inflamed feelings. 
must be kept trained on the truth. 


The searchlight 


J. H. M. 
































































































































































































































Towards the end of May, 160 
people will be gathering at Queen’s 
University in a conference focussed 
on the theme “Building Community 
Programs.” For five days they will 
make plans which will to a large ex- 
tent shape the course of adult edu- 
cation programs in Canada for the 
year ahead. Citizens’ Forum and 
Farm Forum will be represented 
ments, provincial departments of 
adult education, recreation agencies, 
welfare workers, departments of the 
federal government. For the first 
time in the history of adult educa- 
tion in Canada, twenty-six organi- 
zations are joining the Canadian 
\ssociation for Adult Education to 
consider how best their resources 
and personnel can be mobilized to 
build richer community life. We 
have a right to expect important 
achievements. To some extent this 
meeting will be an assembly of people 
who operate at the top levels of 
national and provincial organi- 
It will draw in the plan- 
ners, the administrators, the distrib- 


utors of 


zations. 


information. Strenuous 





COVER PICTURE 
Europe’s displaced people need 
food, clothing, shelter, and a 
chance to find new homes and 
UNESCO must assume 
a heavy responsibility in helping 
re-establish educational systems 
in war-torn countries. This is 


a National Film Board photo- 
graph. 


iT bs. 











BUILDING COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 





efforts have been made, however, 
to ensure some representation of 
community leadership—the people 
at the receiving end, who carry 
out national programs and policies in 
their own towns and rural neigh- 
bourhoods. Without them, only 
partial success could be achieved. 

Professional educationists and of- 
ficials of organizations will do well 
to seek their advice, and note well 
what they have to say. 


J. H. M. 


OUR APOLOGIES 

THE Editorial Board has found it 
necessary to publish this issue of 
Food For Thought as a combined 
May-June number, to replace 
the separate June issue originally 
planned. The fact is that the housing 
crisis has struck us! The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education 
has had to vacate the premises which 
it has occupied since its inception. 
The temporary quarters in which 
we are now established are available 
for only a few weeks. We have not 
as yet been able to find permanent 
headquarters. In this situation it 
is impossible to publish another 
issue of Food For Thought this 
spring. 

We offer our most sincere regrets, 
and hasten to assure our readers 
that we will resume publication in 
the fall, at the usual time. Mean- 
while mail addressed to 198 College 
St., Toronto, will be forwarded to 


us. 





p> A realistic survey of problems 
and possibilities laid the ground- 
work for new adult education plans. 


New Plans in Newfoundland 


By Per G. Stensland 


THE education in a country, while 
being a mirror for the social and eco- 
nomic culture of that country, will 
play an important role in the for- 
mation of the future. If the country 
wants democracy it has to build 
schools for democracy. There is no 
neutrality in that 
war for democracy. 
In Newfoundland last summer 
something new was tried out that 
may have significance for the future 
development of democratic commu- 
nity life in that country. Under the 
auspices of the Department of Ed- 
ucation, twenty teachers gathered in 
Memorial College at St. John’s, to 
participate in a new type of training 
course for adult educators. The 
background for this training venture 
was a concerted action that in 1945 
resulted in a substantially larger 
grant for adult education in the 
Commission of Government budget. 
The grant amounted to 50,000 dol- 
lars, which is 2% of the wohle edu- 
cation budget and 0.2% of the total 
Government budget. Indeed this 
compares well with many adult edu- 
cation state budgets in the U.S. 
The action that emanated from 
the Adult Education division of the 
Department of Education was con- 


never-ceasing 
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certed in this respect: behind the 
drive for means to an enlarged pro- 
gram, behind the program itself were 
representatives of various parts ol 
the Government (health, agricul- 
ture, co-operatives, libraries, film 
bureau, school and church author- 
ities of all denominations). All 
looked with more than benevolent 
grace upon the plans. 

Behind the training school was 
not only a plan and a concerted 
action to carry out the plan, but the 
facts of a country in a strange plight. 


The Country 

Newfoundland is a land of forests 
and fishing shores, mines and small 
farms, vastness and unevenness. A 
myriad of islands and bays, coves 
and tickles, the island itself has 6,000 
miles of shoreline but only 42,000 
square miles of land (Labrador ad- 
ding to this figure another 120,000 
square miles). 

The fishing industry dominates 
the country. Between 50% 
60% of the 80,000 reporting oc- 
cupations (as of 1935) still derive 
their main livelihood from the fish 
in the ocean and the rivers. Where 
possible farming is combined with 
fishing ; it is reported that 103,000 


and 








acres are used as farm land, giving 
the average acreage as 5.4 per inhab- 
itant. 
ern European industry over wider 


With the expansion of mod- 


raw material areas, the forests and 
ore deposits of Newfoundland were 
liscovered valuable to foreign cap- 
ital: lumber, pulp, paper and ore 
shipping entered the picture of New- 
foundland’s economy. 

Statistics give a vivid picture of 


e economic situation. The coun- 


exported in’ 1943-44 about 42 


million dollars worth of goods, but 


imported more than 62 million dol- 
lars worth. 26% of the exports 
came from fisheries, while 60% was 
contributed by local manufactures 
(including paper and pulp), and 
1] by the 


articles 


mines. The leading 


import were flour, sugar, 
confectioneries, leather works, and 
cattle feed. The savings deposits in 


1944 
about 52 million dollars, and 


the banks (all Canadian) in 
were 
other deposits 31 million dollars, 
while the total value of life insur- 
ance policies in force in 1943 was 
around 69 Mean- 


while the Government spent 24 mil- 


million dollars. 


lion dollars through its national bud- 
get and collected a slightly larger 





PER G. STENSLAND, former 
Swedish folk school teacher, is 
doing special work in adult edu- 
cation at Columbia University. 
He conducted the course at St. 
John’s College, Newfoundland, 
where new plans for adult edu- 
cation in that country were laid. 











revenue (to a great extent on the 
basis of indirect taxation). 

Spread out over the 310,000 New- 
foundlanders these figures mean per 
capita : 

export—132 dollars 

import—200 dollars 
bank deposits—270 dollars 
national budget—80 dollars 

Newfoundland is not a rich coun- 
try by earning standards. Average 
earnings (in 1935) were 360 dol- 
lars for men and 200 for women. 
58% of the men earned less than 
200 dollars a year, 80% of the wom- 
en. Almost 60% of the homes at 
that time were valued at less than 
500 dollars. 8 out of 10 of these 
homes were owned by the occupants, 
and the average number of persons 
per family was more than five. Nor 
is Newfoundland a country without 
hazards to the comparatively meager 
earnings. The income from fisher- 
ies is dependent upon the catch; the 
stability of lumbering and mining 
work is dependent upon interna- 
tional trade. For many years the 
individual fisherman by and large 
has been not an independent enter- 
priser, rather an employee of the 
local merchant (who outfits him for 
fishing, advances goods on credit 
and receives the catch of fish from 
him). 


Thus 


strange picture of modern industrial 


Newfoundland presents a 
potentialities, international trade 
possibilities and great wealth in per 
capita natural resources—all mixed 
with ancient barter trade practices, 
international and national economic 





dependence of the individual and in 
places great poverty in actual family 
resources. Added to this picture of 
a Western country still on the verge 
of the industrial revolution should 
be the fact that decisions in local 
and national affairs to a large extent 
are made in London, in the Com- 
misson of Government in St. John’s, 
or on Water Street, the financial 
and trade centre. 

The Newfoundlander is faced with 
some apparent, grave economic 
problems which he in many cases 
has been unable to solve through 
local community action or through 
an indigenous national policy. One 
can meet such a situation either with 
resignation and despair, or with 
hopeful optimism, even courageous 
planning. All are present in New- 
foundland today, in its institutions 
and organizations. 


The Social and Cultural Picture 

The dominant cultural factor in 
the Newfoundland society is the 
church. The four denominations 
are deciding factors not only in 
social life in the community but also 
in school and education matters. 
While the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England take in 
approximately a third each of the 
population, the United Church of 
Canada embraces a little more than 
a fourth and the Salvation Army 
roughly 5%. 

With some few exceptions the 
four control the 
school system of the country. The 
1.200 schools with their 2,000 


denominations 


teachers organizationally count as 
public schools, under the auspices 
of the Department of Education, 
headed by a Commissioner. They 
are supported by public funds but 
are administered by the denomina- 
tional authorities. In a few in- 
stances the communities have estab- 


lished consolidated schools. In the 


case of the only two-year college, 
Memorial College in St. John’s, all 
denominations co-operate as spon- 


sors and administrators. 

Public education being compul- 
sory only since 1942, the country 
has to cope with wide educational 
differences. Some 47,000 New- 
foundlanders (over 10 years of age) 
were in 1935 unable to read and 
write or could read only. The out- 
lying communities are in a disfa- 
vored position educationally,—news- 
papers and reading matters reach 
only a select few, radio sets are woe- 
fully scarce in distant places, the 
communications during winter time 
make difficult a smooth connection 
between the hundreds of small com- 
munities and socio-cultural centers 
like St. John’s, Grand Falls or 
Corner Brook. 

On the scene the 
structure is a criss-cross pattern of 
strong and weak forces. Econom- 
ically the scene is dominated by th 
merchants in the outports, the com- 
pany officers in the industrial con 
munities. 


local 


~ not 
social 


Culturally the churches 
loom as the important designators, 
sometimes cutting across economic 
class sometimes following 


them, in most cases dividing the 


lines, 





Newfoundland Churches Play a Major 
Role 


communities. A number of differ- 


ent organizations (the strongest are 


the secret-society-lodge variety) 
have met the need for formalized 
social while the Govern- 
the 


play an increasingly important role 


contacts, 
ent agencies on local scene 
(libraries, agricultural, co-operative, 
d fishing advisers, health officers 
As there have been no poli- 

il parties since 1934 (when the 
untry lost its independence) New- 
ndland as a whole still is domin- 
ted by the policies coming from the 
Local ef- 
to lessen the St. John’s influ- 


of the Government. 


and follow indigenous policy 

nes are, however, becoming more 
ident, especially in the West. At 

times these efforts are spurred by 
Government-sponsored attempts to 


create a limited form of local self- 
government. 

In this confusing picture the in- 
dividual in some places has lost con- 
fidence in his own ability to carry 
even local affairs, not to say national 
political responsibility, in other 
places has nurtured a strong resent- 
ment against the overpowering in- 
fluence from St. John’s and from the 
British Government. 


Memorial College Training Course 

This was the situation that faced 
the twenty would-be adult educators 
who met in Memorial College for 
their three-month training course. 

The main subjects during the first 
eight weeks went under the titles 
“Foundations of Adult Education”, 
“Sociology of 


the Community”, 


“Discussion Techniques’, “Agri- 
“Adult Psy- 
The last six weeks took 


up some practical aspects of agricul- 


cultural Extension’, 


’ 


chology.’ 


ture, health, co-operatives, recrea- 
tion and nutrition problems. 

It was plain to the leaders of the 
training school that the discussion 
on adult education not be 
One had to start with 
a realistic mapping of the situation. 
So, the studies began with the New- 


could 
theoretical. 


foundland community as one could 
The task 
of getting at the facts was a very 


watch it in cold figures. 


practical one, filled, though, with 
some also very practical obstacles. 
The Census of 1935 is, after all, 
obsolete, the figures in some places 
undoubtedly less accurate than in 
others. The Census material had 





to be supplemented by the group 
from other sources, e.g. statistics in 
departmental reports, housing re- 
ports, the Newfoundland 1941 gaze- 
teer. With this material at hand 
certain comparisons with sociologi- 
cal data from other countries could 
be made, and at least a tentative an- 
alysis formulated. This was what 
happened at Memorial College in 
the leaders’ group. They sat down 
and studied the Census and the re- 
ports—and discovered their country. 

They found that the country’s 
population is rather fast shifting bal- 
ance from the younger age groups 
to the older: while 50% of the pop- 
ulation in 1921 was under 20 years 
of age, that particular age group by 
1935 had decreased to 46%; while 
the group 50 years of age or older 
had gone up from 12% to 16%. 
They also found in the case of their 
own that 
old 


age groups and in male population, 


particular communities 


many showed overbalance in 
indicating that the young people and 
the girls especially were leaving the 
outports for the bigger centres, St. 
John’s above all. They went dig- 
ging for figures, these twenty educa- 
tors, and mapped out the economic 
discrepancies, occupational and edu- 
cational differences. Mapping was 
literal in the group, because all the 
figures 


charts 


color 
as the 
maps went up on the wall, one after 
the other, an excellent picture of 


were presented in 


and drawings, and 


the country began to emerge. 
The figures had to be supple- 
mented with memory material from 


the 
This 
As a basis 
into 
communities 


that 
represented. 


the communities 


members 


grouy 

Was 
done along several lines. 
for the group inquiry what 


Newfoundland were 


like, the class discussed some simple 


questions, and from the answers 
came lists of practical importance t 
the whole interpretations. 

The start was made in the field 
of social connections. These were 
some of the questions answered: In 
your community where do you buy 
your food, your household articles, 
your fuel, your clothes ; where is th 
closest barber, bank, doctor, nurse: 
where do you work, sell your pr 
ducts; where is the nearest churcl 
movie hall 
is the nearest grade, hig! 


theatre, community 
where 
school, college ; where is the nearest 
relief agency, old people’s home: 
how far do you go to visit families 
more than once a week, less thar 
once a week; do you have at home 
radio, telephone, any newspapers 
any magazines; how many organ- 
izations are represented in your 
family ; how many of your relatives 
live in the community ? 

Out of the answers to these ques- 
tions grew maps, in details memor 
ized, as there were no _ possibilities 
of checking on the scene, nor wert 
there available of the 


any maps 


smali outport communities. On 
the the 


were patterned as circles; stores 


maps social connections 
churches, community halls, schools 
dotted in. This 
varying material from Springdale t 


Stephenville, Cove to St 


mills, etc., were 


Pound 





Andrew’s made for realistic com- 
munity discussion. So did other 
facts that the group extricated :What 
are the changes in customs and 
folkways that you have noticed dur- 
ing the last ten years? What social 
factors do you find that would cause 
trouble for a program committee in 
an outport? What physical factors? 
\nd last but certainly not least, what 
would you look for if and when you 
went into a community to stimulate 
adult education? The last question 
raised at a late date in the 
were the first 
members 


was 
and these 
that 
would look for, graded in order of 


course, 
things the group 
importance : 

Number and type of organiza- 

tions. 

Occupation distribution. 

Age distribution. 

Schooling of the population, illi- 

terates. 

Conditions of the schools. 

Visible traditions, “ways of doing 

things.” 

It was possible only for a short 
while to keep the two main subjects, 
“Foundations of Adult Education” 
and “Sociology of the Community” 
ipart. Any realistic adult educator 
has observed that fact. The two 
“subjects” are two aspects of the 
same problem. So, in the class they 
were studied in parallel and after 
two weeks combined with the third, 
“Discussion These 
subjects soon merged into a discus- 


Techniques.” 


sion of how the community should 
be approached by an outsider, how 


i sensible program could be pro- 


Books Are Tools 


moted, what kind of methods one 


could use with adults, what com- 


munication means were available, 


what were crucial Newfoundland 
problems today. 

Among the subjects discussed in 
the 


were these—all rated uppermost by 


hours devoted to techniques 


the members: 

(1) “Are we capable of governing 
ourselves ?” 
“Let us put our fresh fish on 
the market!” 
“A highway across the coun- 
try.” 
“Should we reforest our coastal 
areas?” 
“Can Newfoundland farms feed 
Newfoundland ?” 
“Ts Newfoundland ‘the world’s 
new playground’ ?” 

taxa- 


“Direct versus indirect 


tion.” 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Vancouver’s Labor Arts Guild 


By Ruby M. Sutherland 


In July, 1944, a new cultural 
movement was launched in British 
Columbia, which has attracted Do- 
minion-wide recognition as a highly 
significant enterprise. 

The Labor Arts Guild of :Van- 
couver is a community effort on the 
part of workers and artists designed 
to foster a closer co-operation be- 
tween Organized Labor and the Vis- 
ual Arts. Previously these two 
forces had developed along separate 
lines. It was believed that mutual 
stimulation would accrue from their 
closer association, and during the 
first year this conviction has been 
lar 


substantiated initial 


hopes. 
Democracy is the cornerstone of 
this movement. 


bevond 


Similar groups are 
springing up in all parts of the dem- 
the 
assumption that the combined forces 
of artist and worker can exert a de- 
cisive influence on post-war social 
progress. To this end, the five point 
credo of the Labor Arts Guild can 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) That there can be no vital cul- 
ture at this historical period under 
conditions which are not essentially 
democratic ; 


ocratic world, on common 


(2) That democracy, in order to 
strengthen its defences, must be 
made vigilant and aggressive 
through the active presence of a 
thriving trade union movement; 
(3) That the artist can give color, 
voice and dramatic emphasis to the 
needs of Labor and make plain to 
the wider public the paramount and 
ever-increasing value of Labor’s con- 
tribution to the cause of social wel- 
fare and national unity; 
(4) That to avoid isolation, futility 
and the snobbery which has become 
associated with cultural endeavor, 
the artist must in all humility place 
his talents at the service of the “com- 
mon man” for social utilization; 
(5) And finally, that a people’s pro- 
gress can no longer be separated 
from a people’s culture, ensured by 
the democratic direction of Labor's 
participation. 

All of which is by way of saying 
that art and culture belong to all 
people and not merely the privileged 
few; that the true culture of a na- 
tion springs from the life of its 
people, of whom the working class 
comprises the overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Many have long been saying this 

10 





The Labor Arts Guild has done 
something about it. 

The Guild operates under four 
specialized groups; Dramatic, Liter- 
ary, Graphic, and Musical. Mem- 
bership in these various sections, 
which together with those of general 
interest numbered over two hundred 
and fifty for the first twelve months, 
has been drawn from shop, store, 
university, shipyard, church, office, 
studio, and a wide range of indus- 
trial and cultural activities irrespec- 
tive of rank, creed, class, color or 
political status. Through the en- 
ergetic co-ordination and collective 
work of these groups, they have 
achieved an impressive record in one 
vear which firmly establishes the 
Labor Arts Guild as a recognized 
institution in the cultural, educa- 
tional and community life of Van- 
couver, 

Their first major project was the 
competitive art exhibition, “British 
Columbia at Work.” One hundred 
and fifty entries filling three halls 
of the Vancouver Art Gallery for 
the first time revealed exclusively the 
industrial and working life of the 
province through the media of paint- 
ing, sculpture, drawing and wood- 
carving. And for the first time in 


Canadian history, trade unions con- 
cerned themselves with such mat- 
ters by contributing over $600.00 in 


cash awards. The number of 
worker artists and trade unionists 
represented in the show surpassed 
even the most optimistic expecta- 
tions, and three of the major prize 


winners were trade unionists, whose 


entries depicted work with which 
they themselves were identified. 
While the competition was open to 
both amateurs and professionals, the 
majority of the contestants were 
previously unknown and exhibiting 
for the first time. Yet press and 
public alike were struck by the 
“vitality, power, robust quality and 
genuine ability” displayed through- 
out the exhibits, and the “surpris- 
ingly small amount of inferior 
material.” Following a three-weeks’ 
display at the Gallery, this exhibi- 
tion was reshown at the Boiler- 
makers’ Hall for two weeks. 

The event attracted wide attention 
and comment throughout the coun- 
try, culminating in a full coverage, 
together with reproduction of prize 
winning entries, by the Wartime In- 
formation Board in that depart- 
ment’s monthly publication, “Wall- 
news,” which was distributed to 
over 18,000 display points in fac- 
tories, trade union centres, libraries, 
etc. In response to public pressure, 
the Guild has now undertaken to 
make the “British Columbia at 
Work” exhibition an annual project. 

Unique in the history of Van- 
couver was the series of twenty 
weekly People’s Concerts conducted 
by the Guild and sponsored by the 
Boilermakers’ Union. Hundreds of 
leading artists were presented, rang- 
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ing from students and professionals 
to famous celebrities. Concerts were 
held in the auditorium of the Boiler- 
makers’ new building, reputed to be 
the finest trade union centre in Can- 
ada. Record crowds attended from 
industry, the armed forces and all 
ranks of society. The highly suc- 
cessful and distinctive venture will 
also be repeated during the 1945-46 
season. 

For a group, not yet a year old, 
working with amateurs otherwise 
employed, to attempt the production 
of the greatest Shakespearean dra- 
ma, testifies not only to their ambi- 
Yet, 
despite these handicaps and studio- 
theatre limitations, the Guild under- 


tion but also to their courage. 


took this when presenting six per- 
formances of Hamlet in April 1945. 
The of the 
group itself was the co-ordination of 
the entire membership in this pro- 
duction. 


chief recommendation 


Not only was the direc- 
tion, production, and performance 
of the play done by the Guild’s dra- 
matic section, but the technical re- 
quirements were supplied by the 
general membership. The plans and 
construction of stage sets, designing 
and making of costumes, make-up, 
and the special triple stage which 
eliminated between 
ll accomplished 


through collective effort. 


long waits 


scenes, were a 
Excerpts from critiques published 
by the three Vancouver Dailies ran 
as follows: 
of 
if 


Vancouver 


“One the most significant 


the theatrical season.” 


Daily 


events 


Province. 
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**A most remarkable success fro1 


every of view.” Nev 


Herald. 


“A most creditable performan 


point 


in every way.” Vancouver Sun 

Other outstanding projects during 
the Guild’s first year included their 
$200.000 Authors’ Contest to stim- 
ulate contemporary Canadian writ 
ing of one-act plays, short stories 
and poems on democratic themes, 
social environment and a progressive 
peace; four evenings of music and 


drama, featuring three one-act plays; 
and the debut recital of Natalie Min- 
unzie, brilliant young mezzo-soprano 
and charter member of the Guild. 
They also staged a Spring Frolic and 


Dance, producing their own floor 
show and artistic decorations, and 
offering an innovation in the way of 
a prize drawing for paintings, pot- 
tery, carving and woodcraft. 

In addition to these major under- 
takings, the Guild has been actively 
engaged in designing posters, leaf- 
lets, letterheads, mastheads, union 
buttons and pins; arranging and 





presenting musical and variety pro- 
grams, aside from the People’s Con- 
certs ; and organizing classes in Chil- 
dren’s creative art, stage deport- 
ment, make-up, improvisation, danc- 

x and sketching. 

An ambitious program has been 
drafted for the Guild’s second year. 
One of their big plans is the pro- 
duction of the great historical play, 
“Six Men of Dorset” portraying 
that chapter in early trade unionism 
of England written by the Tolpud- 
dle Martyrs, which it is hoped to 
present with an all trade-union cast. 

The great desire of the Labor 
Arts Guild in Vancouver is to stim- 
ulate similar efforts elsewhere in 
Canada by their pioneer example. 
Judging by the record of this first 
year, which is a convincing testi- 
mony to the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of co-operation between Art and 
Labor as unifying forces in human 
progress, one can anticipate an early 


realization of this perspective. As 
one recent visitor remarked: “They 
builded better than they knew.” 

The coming decade will be the 
most crucial in the history of man- 
kind. Is it not symbolic that the 
first year’s program of these workers 
and artists in Vancouver should be 
marked with such outstanding suc- 
cess? Is it not indicative that the 
world should at this time turn its 
working face to the people’s culture 
in triumph over fascism that would 
have spelled cultural death for us 
all? 

To quote Director John Goss, who 
with Julia Christensen as Executive 
Secretary, founded the Labor Arts 
Guild: 

“With the imminence of Victory 
of Light over Darkness, of Dem- 
ocracy over Fascism, of Civilization 
over Barbarism, this is no time for 
the artists to be lowering their 


sights.” 


INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


Special summer courses have been arranged by the Universties’ Adult 


Education Board of Ontario. The “Institute of Community Leadership” 
will be held at Queen’s University, Kingston, from July 8th to 19th; at 
the University of Western Ontario, London, from July 22nd to August 
2nd; at McMaster University, Hamilton, from August 5th to 10th. It 
is designed to meet the needs of group leaders interested in recreation, 
handicrafts, music, citizenship, dramatics, community welfare, club and 
church activities. No fees will be charged. Students will have to meet 
only the cost of living and transportation. . Registrations should be sent 
now to THE UNIVERSITIES’ ADULT EDUCATION BOARD OF 
ONTARIO, 346 Bloor St. E., Toronto 5. 





p» What responsibilities should 
Canada take in UNESCO? How 
can Canadians support its work? 


Canada’s Role in UNESCO 


A Sy m posiu m (Continued) 


C. N. CRUTCHFIELD, 

School Principal: 
CanabA, because of her geographic 
position and because of the new 
developments in warfare, stands in 
a unique position. If there should 
be another world war it is more than 
likely that the final battles would be 
fought on Canadian soil. Because 
of this terrifying possibility, Ca- 
nadians should assume their full re- 
sponsibility in any organization 
which is set up to develop peace and 
security throughout the world. 

UNESCO is the one Commission 
under the United Nations Organi- 
zation which has greater possibilities 
in establishing world peace than any 
other single Commission. It has 
been said that wars originate in the 
minds of men. The UNESCO was 
set up for the definite purpose of 
overcoming ignorance and prejudice 
and establishing a sense of good-will 
and fairness in the minds of the 
peoples of the world. Canadians are 
known throughout the world as a 
peace loving nation; therefore, they 
can have an extraordinary influence 
in UNESCO. 

As an educationist I should say 
that the teachers of Canada should 


be taken into full partnership in the 
setting up of any Commission in 
Canada to deal with this problem. 
It is the teacher who will have to 
spread the gospel of UNESCO; 
therefore, the teacher should have a 
large part in framing the policy of 
the Canadian people in their efforts 
to co-operate with the world organi- 
zation. Teachers should be repre- 
sented on the international organi- 
zation and an exchange of teachers 
within the countries of U.N.O. 
should become a vital part of our 
policy. The exchange of teachers 
and the exchange of history books, 
etc., will do a great deal to dispel our 
ignorance of each others ways, and 
consequently, build up confidence in 
each other to the extent that wars 
will be impossible. 


* * * 


JEAN-C. FALARDEAU, 

University Professor: 

It is altogether symbolic and reas- 
suring that the first two international 
specialized agencies foreseen by the 
Charter of the United Nations to 
be set up are the FAO and the 
UNESCO. Together they con- 
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stitute institutional means of pro- 
viding mankind with the satisfaction 
of its most fundamental, twofold, 
need: the daily bread, material and 
spiritual. 

It is Canada’s inescapable duty 
to participate in the organization 
activities of UNESCO. We 
ourselves, in turn, as citizens of 
Canada and as citizens of the world 
individually share in that collective 
How? First of all, 
in not sabotaging, by spoken or 
written word, the present efforts of 
international co-operation. Never 
have there been so many sadists 
and cynics in circulation. People 
thinking, talking or writing about 
the inevitability of another war. 
There is no use in fatalistically in- 
dicting the modern man as though 
he were some sort of abstract en- 
tity. We are all the modern man. 
If the concepts of civilization, social 
progress, co-operation, are ever to 
mean anything real, it is our per- 
sonal and collective duty to bring out 
their content to actual life. Civili- 
zation means a progressive domi- 


and 


responsibility. 


nation of rationality in human af- 
fairs. It means the gradual elabora- 


tion of understanding, through more 
widespread education, knowledge of 


each other’s culture and sharing in 
scientific and intellectual achieve- 
ment of all sorts. Only under these 
conditions shall we avoid rehearsing 
again the part of the Apprentice 
Sorcerer. Thus only could the 
causes which breed war be eradicated 
from our minds. 


* * * 


LEONARD HARMAN, 

Farm Leader: 

In a recent broadcast Dr. R. C. 
Wallace reported the intention that 
every encouragement be given to 
voluntary agencies to take an active 
interest in UNESCO. This point 
is vital. 

We must take the purposes of 
UNESCO to a million Canadians 
through Farm Forum, Citizens’ 
Forum, radio, church and 
school and the many other agencies 
of information in this country. Then 
we must encourage thousands of 
these people to develop a “grass 
roots” participation, to realize that 
each local community forum is a 
vital link in world education and 
culture. Farm people in Canada 
look to the Federation of Agricul- 
ture and the Co-operative Union. 
Their interest can _ be 
through these organizations. 

Let us have news of the Co- 
operatives in liberated Denmark, of 


press, 


enlisted 


Russia’s tractor stations, of new land 
policies in China. Let us have radio 
broadcasts from India. The pro- 
posal for a considerable party of 
young French farmers to spend this 
summer in the United States and 
Canada is significant ; we need world 
travel, not merely by a few off- 
cials; all our local Forum Secre- 
taries should be able to visit China 
or Palestine. 

The International Labour Organ- 
ization (1.L.0.) has been known 
favorably to labor people and others 
because of its excellent publications 
driving into fields of labor and public 
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interests. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (F.A.O.) has 
become favorably known in a brief 
period by providing a world forum 
on the present desperate food situ- 
ation. UNESCO has the task of 
making us see that hunger for under- 
standing in all countries is as great 
as the hunger for bread in some, even 
though it be a hidden hunger. 
UNESCO must build a confidence 
that peace and co-operation, if pro- 
perly cultivated, can grow like wheat. 


GUY JASMIN, 


Journalist: 

In discussing Canada’s contri- 
bution to Victory, far too many 
people lay emphasis on the material 
aspect and forget the extent of our 
efforts in the field of creative imagi- 
nation. Our intellectual achieve- 
ments were extensive with as few 
diplomatic errors and political mis- 
takes as possible. 

Six years ago, in considering 
Canada as a possible place of refuge, 
European civilization found out, per- 
haps with astonishment, that we 
were apt to meet many a challenge 
in carrying age-old traditions and 
in adapting ourselves to enormous 
tasks and vast responsibilities. 

An important discovery that was. 

The convenient exploitation of this 
discovery for us lies to-day in a 
strong Canadian participation in the 
work of UNESCO where, without 
excessive conceit, we can obtain the 


reward of our accomplishments in 
solving scientific and cultural prob- 
lems of universal significance. 

Priceless intellectual disciplines 
have been transferred by force of 
circumstance from Europe to Ca- 
nada in the war years. UNESCO 
should stand to-day in the eyes of 
every intelligent Canadian as an 
institution capable of perpetuating 
exchanges of this nature not only 
with Europe but with the whole 
world. 

Those of us who have been in 
some way or other associated with 
the numerous agents or instruments 
of international thought at work 
here for the past six years can 
bring great credit to this country 
in keeping up these relations with 
the same vigour in peace time. In 
so doing they will impart to UNE- 
SCO in the mind of every Canadian 
its most useful and practical mean- 


ing. 


S. R. LAYCOCK, 
Educationist: 


Canada’s contribution to UNE- 
SCO can best be made in the follow- 
ing ways :- 

1. Canada must first co-ordinate 
the work and viewpoint of its vari- 
ous educational, cultural and scien- 


tific bodies by setting up a co-ordin- 


these 
bodies and to co-operate with the 


ating council to represent 


federal government in speaking for 
Canada in UNESCO. 
2. The council should serve as a 





clearing house whereby the contri- 
butions of Canada in all educational, 
cultural and scientific fields might 
be made available to other nations 
in UNESCO and whereby the con- 
tributions of other nations might be 
made available to Canada. 

3. The council should, as a first 
step, explore all the various aspects 
of the contributions which the 
lations in UNESCO may make to 
one another. These should include 
of education from 
education to adult 
education, including health educa- 
tion and parent education. Every 
possible contribution of the arts and 
sciences should likewise be explored 
—the drama, literature, films, radio, 


every aspect 


nursery school 


music, art, and scientific research. 
4. Having explored all possible 

avenues mutual 

between the nations in 


the council 


of contribution 
UNESCO, 
make definite 
plans for the exchange of teachers, 


lecturers, musicians and dramatists. 


should 


art exhibits, films, radio program- 


mes, the translation of literature, and 


reports of activities in every aspect 
of education and scientific research. 

5. The council should take defi- 
nite steps to promote among Ca- 


nadians a definite desire to become 
acquainted with and understand the 
contributions of other nations along 
educational, cultural and _ scientific 
This is a necessary step if 
UNESCO is to be an effective agent 
in mutual 


lines. 


understanding between 
nations. 
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N. A. M. MacKENZIE, 

University President: 

I believe that the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization can be of great im- 
portance and value to the nations and 
the peoples of the world. It will 
be difficult, however, to make it real- 
ly effective and there is always a 
danger that it will be an organization 
with Paris or else- 
where, with a secretariat, and hold- 
ing occasional conferences—all of 


its centre in 


this of interest and seeming impor- 
tance to the secretariat and to others 
related 
directly to it, but, unless it can 
actually play a part in the educational 
and cultural life of the 
individual member states and their 


who may occasionally be 


or lives 
citizens, it will be of very little use. 

I have no ready-made answer for 
this question or problem which I 
have raised, but I do feel that, if 
concrete tasks can be assigned to and 
undertaken by national organiza- 
tions, and if national governments 
can be persuaded to set up and sup- 
port financially committees or organ- 
izations within their own countries, 
concerned with education and cul- 
tural things, and concerned, more 
particularly, with the contribution 
these can make to other countries, 
and in return with the contribution 
make to 
them, there are possibilities of in- 


that other countries can 


creasing interest and value. 
We like 


some other countries, have a special 


in Canada, of course, 


problem because education and cul- 
tural matters are within the control 





of the provinces, but this, if it is 
handled intelligently, may be one of 
the means by which the federal 
authorities and the provinces may 
work together for their mutual bene- 
fit and for the benefit of Canadians. 
I suggest, however, that if a Ca- 
nadian organization is set up, it 
give a good deal of its time and 
energy to the practical ways and 
means of assisting cultural and edu- 
cational matters and activities on a 
national scale within Canada. _ It 
should, in addition, assist in making 
Canada known abroad and in bring- 
ing to Canada the contribution in 
cultural and educational fields that 
other nations can make to us. 


GEORGE SANGSTER, 

Workers Education Official: 

Canada should feel the same 
responsibility to U.N.E.S.C.O. as it 
did to winning the war. Peace can 
only be assured by a willingness to 
apply the whole-hearted effort, in- 
genuity, courage and sacrifice for its 
fulfilment, as were generated to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

The importance of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
to the promotion of peace cannot be 
over stressed, when it is recognized 
that the creation and development of 
intolerance and a war-like public 
opinion in the fascist countries was 
due almost entirely to the unscrupu- 
lous use of the control of education 
in the countries concerned. There- 
fore, to promote permanent peace in 
the world, the education within each 


and every country not only con- 
cerns that country itself but becomes 
the concern of all countries, in view 
of its potential influence for peace or 
war. 

While the fascist countries were by 
far the worst offenders in the devel- 
opment of characteristics undesirable 
for peace in the world, few countries 
if any are without sin in this respect, 
as an impartial examination of the 
text books used in the schools would 
show. The development of a spirit 
of emulation and a love of country 
are necessary and desirable, when 
their promotion does not at the same 
time create a feeling of racial superi- 
ority, or dislike or disparagement 
of other races and other countries. 
Canada could appoint a commission 
to investigate this angle of education, 
and if necessary set its own house in 
order. 

Canada will experience similar 
difficulties, with U.N.E.S.C.O., to 
those experienced in implementing 
the recommendations and conven- 
tions of the International Labour 


Office, as both labour and educa- 
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tion are deemed to be Provincial 
matters. Is is therefore essential, 
if Canada is to play her full part in 
affairs, that the Dominion 
Government be granted full powers 
to ratify and implement all inter- 
national conventions. 


W orld 


x * * 


BESSIE TOUZEL, 

Social Worker: 

It is my opinion that UNESCO 
should be supported. It can perform 
an important service as an exchange 
in the fields of science, culture and 
education. It can bring people into 
relationships with each other in a 
way conductive to understanding as 
well as being helpful in making 
available more knowledge to those 
engaged in these fields. 

The declarations of the November 
1945 conference, however, raise 
serious questions as to whether the 
organization is properly related to 
other aspects of international affairs. 
It raises doubts for me as to 
whether those drafting the consti- 
tution are aware of basic questions 
in regard to the matter. For ex- 
ample, the statement of constitution 
begins with the declaration, “that 
since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be con- 
structed ;—that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to 
fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind.” Such a 
point of view, it seems to me, is par- 
ticularly inadequate. Wars have 
been fought by people who have been 


able to hate each other and alongside 
people against whom much hate has 
been engendered. I am not question- 
ing the advantage of efforts towards 
the creation of international under- 
standing among people. I am 
questioning the apparently primary 
place given to such bonne entente 
movements. I believe that such can 
only disappoint us. 

Canada can take responsibility out 
of her own experience to say that 
war is a final act made possible often 
with the aid of developed hatred for 
other peoples to accomplish posses- 
sion of economically desirable prizes 
or to destroy economic competitors. 
Canadians can best secure the advan- 
tages possible in the organization by 
a study of underlying causes, by per- 
sistent demand to know other 
peoples, to share their culture and 
understand their problems and point 
of view. 


Ivory towers of learning 
are no more advantageous in inter- 
national affairs than in national. 


A few weeks ago we wrote to 
some twenty Canadians, asking for 
brief personal statements in answer 
to the questions “What responsibi!- 
ity should Canada take in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization? What can 
Canadians do to promote its work?” 
The response was so immediate that 
we presented eight statements in 
last month’s issue, and eight more 
in this number, from individuals re- 
presenting many fields of interest. 
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> A report from Atlantic City 
by the manager of Ottawa Civil 
Service Recreational Association. 


National Recreation Conference 
By John P. Kidd 


“LEISURE,” Says Walter B. Pitkin, 
“is what you make it. It may be 
your greatest blessing or your great- 
est curse. You determine its quality, 
and its quality also determines you. 
In the old era, the job determined 
the worker. In the new era, leisure 
determines the man.” 

Gathered at Atlantic City late in 
February, eleven hundred delegates 
representing every kind of recrea- 
tional organization on the North 
American continent attended the 
28th National Recreation Congress. 
Throughout the six long days of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, discussions 
and late-night “bull” sessions, qual- 
ity in program and leadership was 
the keynote. 

Time and again, it was empha- 
sized by speakers and delegates that 
the “Age of Leisure” was here now, 
and that the role of the recreational 
leader and recreational programs 
was becoming increasingly a more 
essential and important woof in the 
pattern of our culture. 

Many communities and industries 
are coming to recognize the impor- 
tance of recreation in the daily lives 
of their citizens and employees. This 
is evidenced in their annual budgets 


which include increasing allotments 
for recreational leadership, facilities 
and equipment. They now look on 
recreation as a provision as essential 
as sanitation, healthy working con- 
ditions and education. This is par- 
ticularly true in the United States, 
and there is increasing evidence of 
it in Canada, both in communities 
and in the larger industries. 
Among the 1100 delegates were 
20 from Canada—all from Ontario 
and Quebec. These delegates repre- 
sented school boards, city play- 
grounds, industry, Federal and Pro- 
vincial Physical Fitness departments, 
and the Ottawa Civil Service Recre- 
ational Association. They had sev- 
eral “bull” sessions, and one Ca- 
nadian luncheon at which Mr. How- 
ard Braucher, president of the 
National Recreation Association, 
was the principal guest. Also, at 
an open evening session, the Ca- 
nadian group entertained the Con- 
gress with a vigorous if not melo- 
dious rendition of “Alouette.” 
At the Canadian luncheon 
courses of action were unanimously 
agreed upon. First, that the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress be in- 
vited to meet in Canada sometime 


two 
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Sketching is Popular RA Recreational Activity 


within the next four years; and 
secondly, that an effort be made to 
persuade a number of Canadian na- 
tional bodies to co-operate in set- 
ting up an organization similar to 
the National Recreation Association 
U.S.A. to 


communities and organizations with 


of the serve Canadian 
many of the same clearing-house and 


information service functions. A 
small committee was appointed to 
pursue this latter matter further. 
The Congress met in two sections: 
the Industrial Conference on Febru- 
ary 24-26, and the Congress proper, 
from February 26 to March 1. Many 
of the three hundred Industrial Con- 


ference delegates stayed over for the 
second section sessions. 

The Industrial Conference, as its 
name would suggest, dealt strictly 
with problems of promotion and ad- 
ministration of recreational pro- 
grams for industrial workers. They 
discussed The 
meaning of industrial recreation— 


such matters as: 


in large plants—in small plants, 
How to develop plant leadership, 
Recreation and worker morale, Re- 
creational activities for older people, 
Use of community facilities, Use of 
plant facilities, Community indus- 


and 
What management and labor each 


trial recreation associations, 





expect from a Recreation program 
in industry. 

I took a poll of the delegates pres- 
ent, and found that in over 90% of 
the industries represented, manage- 
ment was paying a good share of 
the recreation costs, including paid 
recreational leaders, facilities and 
equipment; in about 50% manage- 
ment was paying at least half or 
better; and in about 20% manage- 
ment was paying the full cost of the 
recreation program. 

The Conference proper was very 
well organized. The day was broken 
into two discussion periods in the 
morning, a long lunch period usually 
taken up with meetings, one discus- 
sion period, followed by a folk 
dancing period in the afternoon, and 
an open session for lectures and dis- 
cussion group reports in the evening. 

The discussion groups covered 
numerous topics, such as: Teen Age 
Centres, Living Memorials in the 
Recreational Field, Why Some Play- 
grounds Fail While Others Are 
Successful, Recreation in Rural 
Areas, Recreational Problems in 
Communities of About 15,000, 
Training Recreational Workers, and 
some fifteen others. 

The seven main lectures were par- 
ticularly informative and inspira- 
tional, and included such topics as 
Human Reconversion, Recreation 
Profession and its Future, Lessons 
from a Global Recreation Program 
(the U.S.A. Army and Navy re- 


creation program), and Recreation 
and Creative Living. Among the 
speakers were Dr. L. W. Jones, 
President of Bennington College, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk of the New 
York Times, G. Ott Romney of the 
American Red Cross, and Major 
General J. W. Byron of the U.S.A. 
Army. 

One interesting feature of the 
Congress was that of a “Consultant” 
service. Some 32 experts in the 
various fields of recreation were 
available for consultation by appoint- 
ment. This service proved to be 
both popular and valuable. 


An ex- 


cellent library and “work shop” was 
provided, and also some 20 display 
booths of various types of recrea- 
tional equipment and supplies. 
Speeding towards New York on 
the return journey, a group of dele- 


gates had their last “bull” session. 
“You know,” said one, “I am not 
sure just what I have got from this 
conference. I have met a lot of 
people, heard a lot of discussion on 
ideas and problems, many of them 
pretty well related to my job back 
home, and have got some new ideas. 
But there’s one thing that I am 
very, very sure of now, and that is 
that Recreation is here to stay.” 
There seems little doubt that Re- 
creation is really here to stay. What 
an opportunity and what a challenge 
this throws out to the Adult Educa 
tion and Recreational worker! 





Rural Youth Centre 


“We have the first Rural Youth 
Centre in the province, through the 
efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture. We would recommend that 
one of these be started in every 
county in Ontario.” So writes the 
secretary of Rainham Centre Farm 
Forum in Haldimand county. All 
twenty-five of Haldimand’s Farm 
Forums make use of this Youth 
centre and the whole county is 
mighty proud of their fine plant. 
Formerly an Air Training Centre, 
it was taken over by the Department 
of Agriculture. When its adapta- 
tion is completed it will be the type 
of Rural Centre adult educationalists 
have dreamed of but hardly hoped 
ever to see. Surrounded by spacious 
grounds in a completely rural set- 
ting, it is easily reached from any 
part of the county. A three month 
course for young people in Home 
Economics, Field Husbandry, etc., 
is being conducted under the super- 
vision of the county agricultural 
office. A special week with seed 
displays and agricultural demonstra- 
tions will attract rural people from 
all over the county. No wonder 
there’s hardly a Forum Finding 
sheet which doesn’t contain some re- 
ference to “our Rural Centre at 
Koelher.” Representatives of 22 
Forums gathered there a few weeks 


BRIEF NEWS 


ago and made plans for a county 


wide Forum meeting to be held Feb. 
25. 


New Ways of Learning 


At the spring session of its So- 
Ed College this year, Vancouver’s 
Y.M.C.A. introduced a new course 
based on the booklet “New Ways 
of Learning” which was published 
recently by the Canadian Council of 
Education for Citizenship. So-Ed 
College holds two seven-week ses- 
sions yearly and offers a choice of 
courses on educational matters and 
social activities such as hobbies or 
sports. During the last three years 
college enrolment has been as high 
as 450, with each student taking one 
educational and one social subject. 

The course on “New Ways of 
Learning” includes a general intro- 
duction to the visual approach to 
learning, special studies of different 
types of aids, and a demonstration 
of how best results can be obtained 
by their combined use. Co-opera- 
tion by the National Film Board was 
enlisted for the two evenings devoted 
to films and filmstrips, when students 
learned where to get these aids, what 
special jobs each can do, and how 
to make the most of their different 
advantages. Radio forums and 
leadership of listening groups were 
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stressed in connection with the use 
of radio. 

It is hoped that this course will 
prove of real value to those taking 
part in the film and radio forums 
now being sponsored by many 
groups. 


Films Promote 


Physical Fitness 


Films are helping to acquaint rural 
communities in Manitoba with the 
Physical Fitness 
Program. During March the Super- 


Province’s new 
visor for this program accompanied 
a National Film Board field man to 
a number of centres on his circuit 
the 
Health and Public Welfare’s plans 


to speak on Department of 
for promoting physical fitness and 
recreation throughout the Province 
and to organize local recreation pro- 
grams. 

One of the films shown at the 
meetings was PHYSICAL WEL- 
FARE IN SWEDEN, which dem- 
onstrated what Sweden has already 
accomplished in this line and pro- 
vided a_ practical illustration of 
points in the Supervisor’s talk. An- 
other film, UKRAINIAN DANCE, 
showed folk dances of one of the 
largest cultural groups in Canada’s 
West. Films of this sort will be use- 
ful to introduce and teach folk danc- 
local recreation 


ing as part of 


programs, and further co-operation 
between the National Film Board 
and the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare in Manitoba is an- 
ticipated. 


Course on Films 


A special course on the use of 
films in church and community ac- 
tivities has been started for theo- 
logical students in their final year 
at Huron College, London, Ontario. 
Now that more films on social wel- 
fare are being produced both in Can- 
ada and abroad, church groups are 
beginning to make greater use of 
this sort of visual material, and the 
new course is designed to give stu- 
dent ministers a working knowledge 
of where and how to obtain the kinds 
of films they want. 

In many centres churches are join- 
ing other organizations to sponsor 
such local projects as recreation cen- 
tres and health campaigns. The new 
course at Huron College therefore 
includes suggestions on how films 
may be best used to enlist support 
for these welfare plans. Instruction 
is also given in the operation of 
16 mm. film projectors. 

This course was organized at the 
request of Principal A. H. O'Neil of 
Huron College and is being spon- 
sored by the National Film Board 
and the London Public Library. 





Calling All Citizens 


“PREPARONS L'AVENIR” PARALLELS CITIZENS’ FORUM 


By Renée Morin 


THE easiest way to introduce a few 
comments on “Préparons |’Avenir” 
is perhaps to state that this radio 
programme is, in a way, a French 
counterpart to Citizens’ Forum. The 
broadcasts are sponsored by Radio- 
Canada with the co-operation of the 
Quebec Association for Adult Edu- 
Société d’education 
des adultes du Québec). 

Plans 


cation (or La 


for the entire series of 
broadcasts—choice of topics and 
speakers, have been made this year 
by a special committee of La So- 
ciété d’éducation des adultes and ap- 
proved by Radio-Canada. The radio 
committee in making these plans 
took into careful consideration the 
suggestions given both by the listen- 
ers, in a questionnaire circulated at 
the end of the last series, and by the 
members of the Association, at the 
annual meeting. It is well to men- 
tion here, in passing, that in this 
case as well as in the Citizens’ 
Forum, we have a good example of 
co-operation between local, provin- 
cial, and national organizations, 


each group contributing its share 
for the benefit of all. 

At this stage of ‘Préparons l’Av- 
enir” it is particularly pleasant to 
make a review of its development. 
This year, the number of broadcasts 
has been increased from 12 to 20. 
Moreover the form of the program, 
of which I shall say more later, has 
met with wide approval. Finally it 
is worth mentioning that as the 
series progressed, 109 new groups 
registered. 

So far the picture is very encour- 
aging and it would seem that “Pré- 
parons l’Avenir” met with unmixed 
success! That is not so. The num- 
ber of groups answering the ques- 
tionnaire regularly was much too 
small. Therefore we cannot com- 
placently congratulate ourselves over 
the success met in other parts of our 
project. 

Looking into the meaning of this 
situation one could suggest many 
explanations, the worst being that 
the groups not reporting just did 
not meet! It may also mean that 
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the discussion was so poorly con- 
ducted that the group did not come 
to any conclusions on the points it 
was supposed to discuss. Another 
explanation would be that the secre- 
tary of the group did not carry out 
his duties. Personally I believe the 
two former explanations are closer 
to the truth and it worries me! 
The most important condition ior 
building a listening audience for an 
educational program is, no doubt, to 
That 
means good from the listeners’ point 


offer them a good program! 


of view too! Very few people en- 
joy discussing for the sake of dis- 
cussion—and these are a nuisance 
anyway. ‘The should 
bear on known situations and lead 
If the topics are well 


discussion 


somewhere. 
chosen for that purpose, listeners 
will quickly learn by experience that 
discussion is one of the basic tech- 
niques to make democracy work. 
And acquiring this technique will 
be helpful in solving the problems 
in their own community. 

However, given the best program, 
field work with listening groups and 
training in discussion methods are 
the next urgent things to be done. 
We could not afford to undertake 
such promotion this year. We have 
had to rely entirely upon voluntary 
leaders who formed listening groups 
within their own organizations. 

As for the program we know for 
sure, not only through listeners who 
reported, but from other sources, 
that the topics as well as their pres- 
entation were particularly liked. 
One series especially which dealt 


with the reforms to be introduced 
in our educational system had re- 
percussions in the form of a long 
article published in one of the week- 
lies. ““Préparons l’Avenir” was given 
credit for having intelligently called 
the attention of the public at large 
to a problem not debated often 
enough. 

When looking for a new formula 
for our broadcasts, the radio com- 
mittee wanted something that would 
combine basic information and pro- 
vocative questions to start the dis- 
cussion. The simplest but often the 
dullest way to provide information 
over the radio is in the form of lec- 
tures. This was avoided success- 
fully by having a qualified speaker 
on each broadcast who gave facts 
informally. The situations he de- 
scribed were illustrated with “sound 
pictures” so to speak,—every now 
and then his talk was interrupted by 
dramatic sketches. The speaker was 
there to give straight facts rather 
than his own opinions. The question- 
naire distributed to all the listening 
groups was meant to start discussion 
not on the facts, of course, but on 


the problems arising out of the 
Every fourth 
broadcast was turned into a forum. 
Members of listening groups or of 


situations described. 





MLLE. RENEE MORIN, 1s 
Secretary of the Quebec Assoct- 
ation for Adult Education. She 
has been one of the most active 
organizers of the French listen- 
ing-group program she describes. 

















organizations affiliated to “La So- 
ciété d’ éducation des adultes du 
Québec” were invited to take part 
in a discussion based on the general 
topic which had been studied from 
different angles in the three pre- 
vious broadcasts. This was an ex- 
tremely difficult part in our program 
from the technical point of view. 
However it was an interesting ex- 
periment in active listener participa- 
tion in broadcasts, which was worth 
while. 

The topics covered this year by 
“Préparons l’Avenir” are the follow- 


ing: Workers and the post-war; 
Government controls; Housing; 
Our Educational System; Youth in 
the community. There were four 
broadcasts, including the forum, on 
each of these general topics. 

And now, after an evaluation of 
this year’s program at a Council 
meeting of the Quebec Association 
for Adult Education, our Radio 
Committee is making plans for next 
year. This involves the co-opera- 
tion of many elements and is in it- 
self a very valuable experience for 
those participating in it. 





QUEBEC ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


presents 


School of Community Programs 
Ecole d’ Action Sociale 


@ an intensive course (formerly Camp Macdon- 
ald) for voluntary and professional leaders 
in adult education, community organization 
and group work in its sixth annual session. 


@a project in democratic education with out- 
standing instructors, beautiful surroundings, 
uniquely operated in Canada’s two official 
languages under the joint direction of Uni- 
versité Laval, and McGill University. 


®Saturday, Aug. 24—Monday, Sept. 2 


on beautiful Lake Memphremagog— 


Sleeping cabins and modern conveniences. 
(On a site leased from Miss D. L. Gass, Mem- 
phremagog Camp for Girls.) 


For Full Particulars Write— 


Eugene Bussiére, Director R. Alex Sim, Director, 

Service d’Education Exterieur, or Adult Education Service 

Université Laval, of McGill University, 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. 

















To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


I believe that we are not using Farm Radio Forum to the best possible 
advantage. There should be many more Forums it is true. There is room 
for thousands where there now are hundreds. But those hundreds nov 
existing could accomplish more. It is about this I want to write this month. 

A great deal has been said and written about the importance of action 
projects. As used in Farm Forum the term has come to mean any com- 
munity group activity. These are very important. 

I suppose Farm Forum could be said to have influence in three direc- 
tions. First, on the individual—he or she gets information, learns to dis- 
cuss more intelligently, gains a new appreciation of modern problems and 
becomes a better citizen. We all need broadening. Second, on the group— 
as the members develop group experience the group becomes more than a 
meeting of individuals. There is a new instrument in the community. And 
third, on public opinion as a whole and thus on the government of the 
day. In this connection it should not be forgotten that this last is only 
effective to the extent that groups actually do meet, discuss and report. 

Now to return to the second of these which is where we started. Farm 
Radio Forum has always been interested in action projects. It has pro- 
moted them vigorously from the very beginning. But more should and 
must be done. I have written in these pages previously that a Forum lasts 
about two years unless it gets doing something. There is far too high a 
mortality rate among Forums. Continued success of National Farm Radio 
Forum demands that the Forums receive more help in choosing suitable 
action projects and in getting them under way. 

I raise this question now because it seems clear that the way is plain 
before us. Some Forums have done great things and in doing them have 
won a lasting place in the community. There are scores of successful action 
projects. They seem to fall into two classifications—those which one Forum 
can complete and those which require the efforts of two or more. 
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Methods which sponsoring organizations and Forum offices have used 
in promoting action need to be reviewed. In the main promotion has been 
of a general nature. There is a success story in Farm Forum Guide or in 
provincial notes. A pamphlet on larger units of school administration is 
sent out. A film is recommended. A list of successfully completed projects 
is compiled and circulated. A\ll this is fine and it helps, particularly toward 
the one-forum type of action, but it is not nearly enough. 

Let us take a look at just one action project that really grew up— 
veterinary services. Veterinary surgeons have long deplored the fact that 
they had little opportunity to give their best service. Their charges had 
to be high in proportion with the value of farm animals and the sale price 
of farm products. Consequently the farmer “doctored” the animal himself 
or called the “‘vet”” when it was too late. 

Forums in Hants County Nova Scotia looked at this problem and 
acted. There is no need of including the detail here. Suffice it to say that 
a scheme was developed on a county scale whereby the veterinary is re- 
munerated from a fund established by the province, the municipality and 
the livestock owner. The fund is administered by a local committee. This 
scheme, backed by provincial legislation, is spreading all over Nova Scotia. 
Saskatchewan has introduced it into that province and so has Ontario (in 
the northern districts). 

The possibilities are endless when a group of Forums work together. 
What has been done for the cows can be done for the people—and more. 
Doctor services, hospital services, dental clinics, machinery co-ops with 
shops for repairs, transportation—you add to the list. 

I am convinced more promotion must be done. I suggest that the local 
farmers organization—county Federation, District Farmers Association, 
Farmers Institutes, or what have you, assisted by the Provincial Farm 
Radio Forum secretary—is the one to do it. The project should be care- 
fully chosen, in conjunction with the Forums in the area, and carefully 
planned. But a choice should be made and once made vigorous action 
should follow. It would be a tremendous boost for Farm Forum in the area 
ind co-ordinated effort could prove surprisingly effective. After all, living 
well in this modern world depends greatly on our ability to work in groups. 
let us make a renewed effort to improve our techniques. 


Sincerely, 


Racpu S. STAPLES. 





» Middlesex County farm forums 
show how small groups can tackle 
problems through joint activity. 


Forums Gain in Popularity’ 


By Jennie Raycraft Lewis 


Middlesex County has a good 
share of Farm Radio Forums. 
Though it does not rank as high in 
numbers as some other counties in 
the province, there are some very 
active, improvement-conscious Fo- 
rums in Middlesex. One Forum in 
West Nissouri (St. Ives Forum) 
has gained for itself national dis- 
tinction, having had one of its mem- 
bers in the broadcasting group for 
1946. 
doing splendid work and members 
from these groups being elected as 
officers in the township or county 
Federation units are bound to take 
a keen interest in the problems of 
agriculture in either township or 
county and are ready to discuss with 
others the way to a successful solu- 
tion of those problems. 

It is true that the Farm Forum is 
part of the Adult Education move- 
ment but that title needn’t frighten 
anyone. Education is not, as it used 
to be considered years ago, just a 
few years at school, cramming one’s 
head full of “book-learning.” Today 
we know that it is a gradual process 


January, Many others are 


*Reprinted from the London Free 
Press, March 2, 1946, with the permis- 
Editor. 


sion of the 


of learning which begins in the 
cradle and ends only with the grave 
Education is part of life—as_ in- 
separable as breathing. We live and 
learn by life’s experiences, taking in 
some knowledge each day we live. 
Although the Farm Forum is clas- 
sed as an educational movement, the 
delightful part is that the meetings 
are conducted in such an informal 
way—just a group of neighbors 
meeting together in a home, listening 
to a nation-wide broadcast, discus- 
sing the same problem that other 
farm people all across Canada are 
considering, endeavoring t 
solve that problem in the light of 
conditions in their own neighbor- 
hood. It seems to me that if there 
is one factor more important than 
another in maintaining national uni- 
ty, it Radio Forun 
Another important feature of the 
Farm Forum is that it helps to 
mould public opinion. Too often 
opinions on important subjects are 
formed by “they say so and so” or 
“T hear such and such.” 
cases our ideas are wrong to start 
with and we build up a false con- 
ception of what takes place in our 


and 


Farm 


is the 


In many 


county, provincial or national gov- 





rnment offices. In the Farm For- 
im Guide—the “textbook” of For- 
uns—statistical facts and figures 
We read and discuss 
them and form correct 
ibout the subject. 

James Turner, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, paid great tribute 
to Farm Forums in speaking at a 

eting in Toronto in 


ire painted. 


opinions 


November. 

[his is what he said: “You have in 
your country an amazing instrument 
for influencing public opinion. I was 
signally honored in being asked to 
take part in your broadcasts. Later 
with Mr. Hannam I 
Farm Forum disucssion group. I 
was amazed to see the seriousness 
with which the people took part in 
the discussion.” 


attended a 


Thanks to Farm Forum, farmers 
today are thinking seriously of na- 
tional problems and in their own 
juiet (?) way are discussing those 
problems among _ themselves—at 
Farm Forum Meetings, at Federa- 

n meetings or at social “get- 
togethers”. Rural people are be- 

ming democracy conscious. They 
realize that true democracy includes 

needs) everyone. What an in- 
for democracy the Farm 
Forum can be! Recommendations 

r resolutions for changes in legis- 
lation can be presented by Forums 
to the County Federations of Agri- 


These 
being passed can be forwarded to 


‘ulture. resolutions after 
the proper authorities and may be 
lrafted into briefs to be presented 


to the provincial or federal govern- 


ment. Thus the farm people on the 
back concessions may have a hand 
in the making of laws for the bene- 
fit of agriculture. 

But thinking and discussing—im- 
portant as they may be—are not 
enough. “Actions speak louder 
than words,” is a true maxim for 
Forums. In the matter of 
action projects in Middlesex a few 
Forums might be mentioned. St. 
Ives Forum undertook a Soil and 
Land Capability Survey in 1945— 
a movement which made them fa- 
mous. This project took in every 
farm in their district. The Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario offered its 
services to help with the technical 
information required. Then later 
the London Free Press and Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation 
took the matter up and provided 
additional publicity. This year the 
project is spreading to neighboring 
districts in connection with the 
Thames Valley Watershed. An- 
other Forum (No. 26 London 
Township) undertook to cut all the 
weeds and brush along the roadsides 
on every road in their school sec- 
tion. The township council paid 
them for services and a turkey din- 
ner followed. 


Farm 


Other Forums have taken up 


school beautification; some have 
sponsored short courses on hydro, 
farm mechanics or other agricultural 
topics. Still another Forum at Crum- 
lin, wishing to bridge the gap 
between the city and country, in- 
vited a Citizens’ Forum from Lon- 


don to attend their meeting. I quote 





a part of Crumlin’s report: “We 
had a lively discussion and all en- 
joyed it very much. The city group 
was very the 
Some of them brought up 


much interested in 
farmer. 
the subject of very large farm units 
as a means of lowering the costs, 
but they came to the conclusion the 
“family farm was ideal as a way of 
life.” 

Before the doing comes the think- 
ing, the discussing, the argument, 
the agreement. Farm Forums are 
learning to discuss things together, 
to discuss without becoming dis- 
agreeable. And that’s something in 
itself. 

An important feature of Forum 
activity is the recreational period. 
Indeed it is, in some respects, just 
as important as the discussion. The 
“all work and no play,” 
applies to Farm Forums too. In 


quotation 


communities where everyone plays 


cards the recreation hour presents 
no difficulty but in other communi- 
ties the groups might be interested 


in music, dancing, contests or other 
games. Ample entertainment ma- 
terial for games or contests is pro- 
vided from The Ontario Farm 
Forum office. But, by all means, 
have some recreation and of course 
the men will say “why, the lunch is 
the most important of all!’ Well, 
perhaps it is—to them! 

Farm people are a practical lot 
of folks. They cannot work with 
ideals, they say, they must have def 
inite plans. But I think it should 
be the aim of every Farm Forum 
member (man or woman) to make 
every home an example of comfort 
and contentment; to help make the 
church and the school, the educa- 
tional and religious as well as the 
social centres of the community ; to 
make agriculture the most attractive 
industry in Canada and to sum it 
all up—to make Canada the best 
country in the British Empire. So 
come along fellow Farm Forumites 
and let’s make the Forum movement 
a foreward movement! 





SUMMER COURSE 
FOR CASE AIDES AND GROUP WORK AIDES, 1946 


The School of Social Work of the University of Toronto ts of- 
fering summer courses for case aids and group work recreation 
aides. The dates will be June 2 to August 24. The fee is $150.00, 
and it is expected that a number of bursaries will be made available. 
The preferred entrance requirements is the B.A. degree but workers 
from social agencies or ex-service personnel who have Grade XIII 
and relevant experience will be acceptable. For these courses the 
regular full time faculty of the School will be augmented by the 
services of visiting specialists in case work and in group work. It 
is hoped that these courses will help to alleviate the acute shortage 
of social workers, preparing competent people for junior positions. 

















LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Psychology of Group Discussion 


By Jean Hunter Morrison 


Tue essential fact about a discussion 
group is that it is a group! Itisa 
relationship not among minds alone, 
but among social beings. Group 
thought takes place in a setting of 
interacting personalities. The psy- 
chology of group discussion is even 
more important than the logic. 

We cannot hope in this brief 
space to bring into focus the entire 
resources of psychological and 
sociological knowledge about social 
groups. We shall suggest only a few 
points which may give leaders a 
starting point for dealing with the 
problems which always arise out of 
the social nature of group discussion. 

Does Mr. Jones attempt to dom- 
inate every meeting with his opin- 

ms? Is Mrs. Smith unable to ex- 
press views on anything more com- 
plex than the children’s measles? 
These and similar problems appear 
because Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones, and 
all the others members are human 
beings. While they join the group 
with genuine interest in the topic, 
thers factors enter into their be- 
haviour. Most of us feel the need 
to establish a place for ourselves, 


to win recognition and impress 
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others. Or we may lack confidence 
in our ability to win first place, and 
so may retreat from the group and 
sit quietly in our corner, partici- 
pating very little. Here too the de- 
sire for prestige motivates us. 
Along with this personal need for 
recognition, we bring into the group 
our socially determined attitudes. 
What Mrs. Green thinks about the 
Japanese question, for example, 
may be a curious hodge-podge of 
hearsay, odd facts her mind has re- 
tained from the daily paper, morals 
from last Sunday’s sermon, her un- 
fortunate experience with a Japanese 
grocer. Information from a variety 


of sources, some some 


worthless, is likely to be compounded 
with 


reliable, 


strong emotional reactions, 


negative or positive. Furthermore, 
any challenge to her cherished ideas 
may seem an affront to her entire 
personality. 

It is reassuring to remember that, 
starting with this raw material, 
successful discussion groups have 
helped change people’s attitudes from 
unfounded prejudice to cool, ob- 
jective appraisal. Groups ridden by 


the antagonism of cliques have 








found common which 
drew all members into harmonious 
co-operation. It does happen. 

It is an illusion to think that this 
transformation comes merely by ex- 
posing the members to a good stiff 
dose of information or logic. The 
initial problem is to free their minds 
sufficiently from pre-occupation with 
personal status or the defense of 
emotionally held prejudice, so that 
a dose of logic will take effect. 

This is no easy task. The most 


effective remedy is for the members 


objectives 


to lose their self-consciousness in 
enthusiasm for the group’s objec- 
tives. A sense of solidarity grows 
up to replace individual striving for 
position. Many of the problems then 
automaticaly disappear. Enthusiasm 
for a wider objective arises naturally 
if the topic for discussion is of real 
concern to everyone, and if they are 
anxious to take action about it sooner 
or later. 

A group can set its own standards 
of desirable participation, and en- 
force them by giving or withholding 
approval. Personal striving for re- 
cognition can be turned into con- 
structive channels if approval is given 
only for co-operation. The “clown”, 
for example, is simply trying to get 
applause. If the group doesn’t ap- 
plaud, he will probably change his 
act. He will attempt to gain status 
for himself in ways which do elicit 
the approval of his fellow-members. 





There are, of course, cases where 
personal maladjustment is so deep- 
seated that the simple mechanism o‘ 
group recognition or censure fails 
to have any effect. The leader wil! 
then have to supplement them with 
all the skill at his disposal. 
native devices for subduing the 
belligerent or encouraging the timid 
can be worked out. Personal at- 
tention to each specially difficult case 
is highly desirable. 

Stubborn prejudices will be less 
difficult to deal with when the grou 
has developed collective enthusiasm 
and when desirable forms of par- 
ticipation are encouraged by every 
possible means. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the real opinions of the 
group come out into the open, even 


Imagi- 


if this leads to rather fiery discus- 
sion. If members are excessively 
polite, making conventional remarks 
instead of saying what they really 
think, unfounded prejudice will re- 
main to flourish underground. It 
is helpful at the very beginning t 
admit that we are all prejudiced i 
Then the 


group can face frankly whether they 


one direction or another. 


are willing to accept whatever new 
truth they may discover, even if it 
contradicts firmly-entrenched views 
If this decision is made in the af- 
firmative, then the way is clear for 
fruitful results from group discus- 
sion. 
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EXTENSION SERVICES USE FILMS 
By H., F. Irwin 


an area of 80 Alberta townships, 
which are the homes of 3,100 farm 
gratifying approach to 
idult education has been made by co- 

iting the extension services of 
he Dominion, the Provincial and the 
Municipal Governments, through the 
‘lose team-work of an observant Na- 
tional Film Board Representative, a 
District Agriculturist, and 
the co-operative councils of the two 
rural municipalities that make up the 


milies, a 


wnamic 


y LILLIA 


Permitted by the Provincial Agri- 
‘ultural Service Board Act of 1945, 
Municipal Councils co-operating 
recently organized Agricultural 
Service Boards so that they may more 
fectively cope with pest control, 
nd and water erosion of soil, and 

1 utilization. These are recognized 
community responsibilities, and 

ist | such. But these re- 
sibilities extend beyond the boun- 
ries of the 80 townships—they have 
provincial and federal ramifications— 
il the breadth of these responsibili- 
suggests the correlation of the ex- 

ion services of the senior govern- 


»T)t 


its, which the municipal govern- 

nts are able to effect through their 

Service Boards. The provincial gov- 

lent financial assistance 

programs recognized as embody- 

g the spirit of the Agricultural Ser- 
vice Board Act. 


The councils sponsor the programs, 


le met as 


gives 


which are prepared by the offices of 
the District Agriculturist and the 
Service Boards. The programs are 
prepared well in advance of the week 
of the National Film Shows, so that 
the Field Representative has ample 
time to get films that bear directly 
upon local needs and activities. Of 
course the films, being of a broadening 
nature, have a national 
tional 
points 


interna- 
that narrow 
are avoided. Thus a 
film is chosen to introduce some phase 
of a local problem, or to back the 
stand of the Service 
problem. Or it 
interest, as the 


and 
gnificance, so 


Si 
of 


view 


on this 
may be to stimulate 
film “Early Start,” 
shown on the January circuit, aimed 
to do by encouraging Junior Calf Club 
work, undertaken through the office 
of the District The 
same program included a technicolour 
picture made in Alberta, “Warble Fly 
and its Control,’ which the 
need and methods for controlling these 
wasteful insects to stop the $14 million 
Dominion cattle suffer 
yearly. To balance this program the 
film “Peoples of Canada” 
cluded. 

The February program featured 
Soil Conservation, introduced by ap- 
propriate National Films, “The Valley 
of The Tennessee” and “The Plow 
That Broke The Soil,” followed by a 
talk by the District Agriculturist, 
while the Field Supervisors outlined 


3oards 


Agriculturist. 


shows 


loss breeders 


was in- 








the Service Board legislation which 
empowers the councils to undertake 
soil conservation projects within the 
municipalities. The result of this 
program was the appointment by farm 
organizations of permanent soil con- 
servation committees who will co- 
operate with the Service Boards. Also, 
co-operatively-minded farmers offered 
acreage to carry out supervised illus- 
tration of cultural practice in pro- 
duction of forage crops, soil reclama- 
tion, and weed control. 

The theme of the March program 
will be accident prevention on the farm 
and in the home, to foster safety con- 
sciousness within the municipalities. 
A municipal hospital is co-operating 
by supplying statistics on local farm 
and home accidents. 

Throughout the municipalities in 
April it is proposed that the National 
Film program should be for home 
builders. It will be built around the 
film “Kitchen Come True,” which will 
tie in with the talk of the District 
Home Economist, whose visit to the 
municipalities is planned to coincide 
with the National Fi Shows. 


During National Film week, now 


1 


in 


well advertised, there have been as 
many as nine Film Board shows, with 
the concurrent municipal meetings. 
The average attendance has been 65, 
exclusive of school children who have 
been dismissed in several places to at- 
tend afternoon shows. 

Boards of Trade and farm organ- 
izations in this great district are en- 
thusiastic about the unification of these 
extension services, and are doing their 
utmost to make the plan a complete 
success in every way. They sponsor 
extra programs, make arrangements 
for speakers, and provide accommoda- 
tions. These bodies recognize that 
prosperity depends upon the progres- 
siveness of the rural districts. 

The whole program is a co-opera- 
tive one, based on conservation—use 


without waste. Concrete use is made 
of the extension services of the three 
governments. The plan is simple. The 
councils know the problems of their 
communities: their servants, the ser- 
vants of the province and of the domin- 
ion are attempting to provide soly- 
tions through mutual help, by joint 
action, without the usual waste of 
over-lapping programs. Those rx 
sponsible for effecting the educational 
programs undertaken recognize th 
contribution each service makes, s 
that there is no petty jealousy over 
who should get the credit for th 
work. They have got together on a 
program they believe will cherish the 
spirit of the people who gave their 
best during the wearying years of 
war, so that they may build for per- 
manence in the coming age of peac 


POWER AND THE LAND 
B & W. Sound. 4 reels. 39 min. Pri 
duced in 1940 by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 
POWER AND THE LAND is not a new 
film. It is a classic. It has not beet 
dated by the war years which hav 
plunged by and its content has appl: 
cation for a good many years to come 
—until rural electrification is an ac 
complished reality and people have 
lost interest in the farm life of to-day 
sill Parkinson, his wife and family 
of five (an average family on land 
that is good, but not too good) we: 
typical examples of hard-working rural 
families. Their work was lightened 
and made more productive by electric 
power because they and their neigh 
bours decided to take advantage 0! 
U. S. government legislation. This 
legislation, a Rural Electrification Act, 
was passed by Congress in 1935. The 
Act enables co-operatives organized 


locally by farmers to get government 
assistance and allows them to bu) 

. . aid 
power at cost. When the loan is paid 
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This 
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Unit 

Jo 
and 
Iven 
then 
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off. the farmers own their own system. 

This act has meant tremendous change 

in the lives of farmers throughout the 

United States. 

Joris Ivens is the director of Power 

nd the Land. To anyone who knows 

ns work, that in itself will make 

want to see the film. It is not 

his best, by any means. Perhaps the 

‘t that it is a relatively uncontro- 

ial subject accounts for this. But 

ss combine Ivens accustomed 

ht seeing and sensitive artistry. 

At many points one is struck by the 

idied composition of the shots, and 

use of light and shadow is almost 
iscent of Rembrandt. 

e commentary by Stephen Vin- 

nt Benet is near poetry. At one 

-when the neighbours decide to 

together and buy their own 

the chanted story comes out 

the vigor and rhythm of a work 


he music, by Douglas Moore, has 


ore, and less interesting phases 


roughout the four reels. There are 
heights, for example in the sequence 

hen the small boy bounces through 
he fields with his giant sunflower 
and a piccolo shrieks stridently in 
youthful exuberance. 

Because much of rural Canada is 
still comparatively undeveloped in this 
respect, Power and the Land is a com- 

ing vision of what might be. Un- 
unately, it is not information for 
idians about an offer which is 

n to them. 

\dult educators will feel, probably, 

too little has been told about the 
fort and understanding of the neigh- 
bours who worked to form their co- 
operative. But as far as documenta- 
tion of American farm life is con- 
erned, the film is a triumph. 
Power and the Land is available for 
rental from the National Film Society, 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 





THE LURE OF MONTREAL 

By W. P. Percival. Here is 
the fascinating story of Can- 
ada’s largest city. With 51 
pages of beautiful photographs, 
it makes a handsome gift book 
for your friends in Canada or 
overseas. $3.50 


ESKIMO SUMMER 


By Douglas Leechman. A 
fascinating account of a sum- 
mer in the Arctic, of explor- 
ations in search of early Eski- 
mo civilizations, and of the 
daily life of the people on the 
pioneer fringe. $2.50 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

By Lillian D. Millar. Fif- 
teen of the better-known voca- 
tions for women are here dis- 
cussed: commercial artist, den- 
tist, food specialist, journalist, 
lawyer, librarian, doctor, nurse, 
occupational therapist, optom- 
etrist, pharmacist, physical in- 
structor, physiotherapist, sales- 
woman and “social worker. 
$1.25 
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WEAPON OF WAR 


B & W. Sound. 1 reel. 8 minutes. 
Produced by the United States De- 
partment of War. 


WEAPON OF War (with two other 
films with which it is being distrib- 
uted: Toward Unity and World We 
Want to Live In) has been made to 
combat prejudice. 

It tells how race hatred and re- 
ligious intolerance were systematically 
developed by the Nazis. By these 
means, Europe was divided against 
itself so that is was unable to combat 
the attack of Hitlerism. Country was 
turned against country, race against 
race, and religion against religion. 
Later the plan was put to work in 
America as a means of achieving vic- 
tory. 

Animation is the device used to tell 
of the campaign. It is a good tech- 
nique for short and simple interpreta- 
tion. In this way, European countries 
can be shown with their walls up 
against one another, and Americans 
can be shown with prejudice being 
sold to them as a patent medicine. Be- 
cause of the constantly changing vis- 
uals and voice levels, one does not 
lose interest. 

Probably Weapon of War could be 
rated as good initial spade work for 
popular showing. But it goes no 
deeper. Any study group will have to 
look elsewhere for facts and figures 
because the interpretation is ex- 
tremely elementary. The method is 
that of attacking one emotional at- 
titude with another. Not too much 
attempt is made to get through to the 
gray matter. 

Originally made for the United 
States Army, this film (and the others 
mentioned) has been adapted for Ca- 
nadian showing by a trailer by the 
National Film Board. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


B & W. Sound. 3 reels. 22 minutes. 
Produced by the British Ministry 
of Information. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT opens with pic- 
tures of the British House of Com- 
mons and explains why the central 
government cannot conduct all the af- 
fairs of the land. Thus, witu a raison 
d’etre for local government, the vis- 
uals travel to a near-by city which is 
the seat of government for the sur- 
rounding borough. 

Formalities and safeguards of gov- 
ernment are explained when John 
Blunt, a farmer, seeks a place as 
a councillor and is _ subsequently 
elected. Some of the committees re- 
sponsible for local matters are dealt 
with (e.g. Parks and Open Spaces, 
Police, Public Library, Housing etc.), 
and the standards which they strive 
to meet are suggested. The relation- 
ship between those standards and 
taxes, or “rates” are pointed out. 

Not all the procedure is common to 
Canada; but it forms a parallel and 
will certainly raise questions in the 
minds of Canadians. 

In so far as there is no mention of 
political pressures of the sort that do 
not get into written constitutions, the 
content is superficial. 

The speed of the whole is a little 
slow, a little dull. But on a subject 
where there are few films, one still 
accepts Local Government as a con- 
tribution. 

Local Government is _ available 
through the main film libraries of 
each province. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL. 








Weapon of War is available through 
the main film libraries of each prov- 
ince. 
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CO-OPS TODAY 

The Co-operative Movement and Pre- 
sent-Day Problems, with special 
reference to rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. International Labor Of- 
fice, 3480 University St., Montreal 

(1945). $1.50. 

0-OPERATIVES are a good thing at any 

e, and a very good thing at a time 
of rehabilitation and _ reconstruction. 

fact, they are a very good thing 
the time, for rehabilitation never 
ls and reconstruction follows war, 
ression and prosperity. The service 
co-operatives “to the low-income 
social groups in the rehabilitation 
eriod is the same that they render 
them in normal times, for the people 
these groups are habitually engaged 

a permanent effort of liberation and 
rehabilitation, an effort simply made 
greater and more necessary by the 

st-war situation.” 

This is the theme of a 232-page 
volume of the International Labor 
Ofice—“The Co-operative Movement 
nd Present-Day Problems.” Not 
are co-operatives good for the 
times, but the times good for 

-operatives. ‘Neither rehabilitation 

r reconstruction means a complete 
restoration of the past, and it is in the 
first effort of rehabilitation that the 
relationships, habits, outlook, methods 
nd institutions of the future will be 

rmed and established.” 

Nor is this sort of rehabilitation con- 
fined to the countries devastated by 
war, although the volume is described 
as a sequal to the I.L.O.’s “Co-oper- 


only 


are 


ative Organizations and Post-War 
Relief” (Montreal, 1944). The present 
volume gives a global review of the 
co-operative movement—a spendid ac- 
count of what co-operatives have 
done and can do for the world. Pro- 
bably it would, or should, have been 
written, war or no war. 

The discussion of European rehabili- 
tation is disappointing. Based largely 
on pre-war and pre-anschiuss infor- 
mation, it may bring back to the reader 
unpleasant memories of examination 
paper attempts to hide gaps in one’s 
knowledge. Co-operators will not find 
here any worthwhile information about 
how co-operatives have fared in enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries during 
the six years of war. 

On the other hand, there is some 
quite recent (1944)information about 
co-operation in other countries, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. 
In that year Ohio Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation insurance companies had assets 
exceeding $38 million. U.S. co-opera- 
tives owned nine gasoline refineries, 
one lubricating oil refinery, more than 
360 producing oil wells and more than 
1,000 miles of pipeline. Canadian co- 
operatives owned “an additional gaso- 
line refinery of considerable import- 
ance” (at Regina). 

In 1943-44 there were 23 fishermen’s 
co-operatives, with a membership of 
2,388, in the Gaspe peninsula, as a 
result of an adult education program 
carried on by the Superior School of 
Fisheries, established by the Quebec 
government in 1938. “Unorganized 








and dominated by powerful com- 
panies,” the fishermen “got excessively 
low prices for their fish (one fifth 
and, in certain cases, one tenth of the 
prices paid by consumers )” or else lived 
on relief. These co-operatives formed 
a federation known as the United 
Fishermen of Quebec, and in 1942 
opened a wholesale and retail sales out- 
let in Montreal. They obtained the re- 
quired captital from the Quebec 
Federation of Credit Unions, with a 
provincial government guarantee. As 
a result of a combined technical and co- 
operative effort, consumer demand for 
fresh fish rose steadily and, by 1943-44, 
69 percent of the catch was going into 
the fresh fish trade. “The experiment 
has been a great success,” and “shows 
very clearly how, by judicious division 
of tasks, state and co-operative action 
can be co-ordinated.” 

On this subject of co-operative rela- 
tions with the state, it would seem that 
the I.L.O. volume and Canada’s “Report 
of the Royal Commission on Co-opera- 
tives” must have passed each other in 
the printing-shops. The former says 
that “this distribution of surplus is 
regarded as a profit (in certain 
countries), whereas it really eliminates 
profit and is simply the refund of an 
overcharge.” 

Co-operators will be particularly 
interested in the discussion of rela- 
tions between producer co-operative 
and consumer co-operative. Experi- 
ments in “inter-co-operative relation” 
demonstrate that “co-operation is an 
economic system allowing within itself 
the organized collaboration of a large 
number of different economic forces. 
In particular, co-operation has shown 
itself able to establish a sphere of 
understanding between urban and rural 
populations, a necessary condition for 
a firm national cohesion as well as for 
the political and economic progress of 
democracy.” 

The concern is not just with material 
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welfare. “Physical rehabilitation wil! 
have to be accompanied by a psycho- 
logical rehabilitation, the one aiding 
the other.” “The period of con- 
valescence will require the  inter- 
vention of moral forces” and “hope in 
the new and as yet imperfectly de- 
fined promise of a new social order, 
It is unlikely that health will be re- 
gained by a simple return to the past.” 


ANDREW Hepp 


CANADIAN PAST 
Grand River, by 

McLelland & 

1945. 294 pp. 
The Shadow of Tradition, by C. 

Holmes MacGillivray. McLelland 

& Stewart, Toronto. 1945. 

2.75. 

WHILE one of these books is non- 
fiction and the other fiction, they are, 
nevertheless, similar enough in sub- 
ject matter to warrant being reviewed 
together. In Grand River Miss Dun- 
ham tells the story of the settlement 
and development of that area of On- 
tario which lies within the valley of 
the Grand River. In The Shadow of 
Tradition Miss MacGillivray tells 
fictional form of the coming of a 
group of Scottish settlers to the Glen- 
garry district. Thus these two books 
are, in a sense, complementary; one 
describes the settlement of an impor- 
tant part of south-western Ontario 
the other throws light on the settle- 
ment of eastern Ontario. Grand River, 
however, deals with a much longer 
period of time—from the latter part 
of the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent day; The Shadow of Tradition 
starts about the same time but con- 
cludes with the War of 1812. 

The Grand River rises in the Lu- 
ther Swamp (the northern boundary 
of which is only twenty-five miles 
south of Georgian Bay) and flows in 
a general southerly direction to empty) 


Mabel 
Stewart, 
$3.00. 


Dunhan 


Tore nto 


, 
326 pp 








into Lake Erie at Port Maitland. The 
river is approximately 180 miles in 
length. In tracing the history of this L tt 
region, therefore, Miss Dunham is e ers 
dealing with the longest and largest 
river and with one of the most fertile of 
rts of south-western Ontario. 
In 1784, following the American “lie . 
‘ar of Independence, a tract of land William Davies 
miles deep on each side of the 
irand River from its mouth to its 


urce was granted to the Mohawk | Toronto 1854-61 


» that any of the nations of the 


Nations Confederacy should be Edited by 
at any time to settle on this tract. Presid . 
1/98, Joseph Brant, as agent for resident 


Six Nations and with the Govern- W. SHERWOOD FOX 


t’s consent, sold six blocks of this University of Western Ontario 
1 land to white speculators. Miss 
inham traces the gradual opening- 
and settlement of each of these Foreword by 
areas, and sketches in the back- Professor 
unds and contributions of the var- 
nationalities which settled in the HAROLD A. INNIS 
In more recent years, the 
1 has witnessed many changes. 
ile agriculture is still of prime im- The book has interest and solid 
rtance, factories have sprung up, merit combined.—Globe and Mail. 
ls and railways have been built, 


; The letters, written in an age 


ephone and hydro electric power | and day when letter-writing was a 

ve come into widespread use. In natural art, are as enthralling as 
nse the development of this region fiction. 

irrors that of a much wider area of There is so much to interest and 

entertain and instruct in the book. 
—Toronto Telegram. 


e te 


ithern Ontario. 
he settlers of which Miss MacGil- 
ay writes in The Shadow of Tra- 
were Highland Scots forced ORDER NOW 
y conditions in their home land to | 
migrate to the new world. The hard- $2.10 
hips of the journey by sailing vessel, | Postpaid 
he struggle to eke out a living in an 
uien land are vividly portrayed as we 
tollow the fortunes of two generations The 
ot the Kennedy family. Interesting 


idelights are thrown upon the fur | University of Toronto 


ty 


ade and upon the political situation Press 
which culminated in the War of 1812. 

In order to understand the present 
we must first understand our past. ————— 


Toronto Canada 
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Both of these books have a contribu- 
tion to make in this respect. Of the 
two, Grand River, because it is a 
study based on careful research, is the 
more valuable. The story of our past 
is as thrilling a tale as can be found 
anywhere. When that story is told 
with imagination and insight, it is 
capable of holding our attention just 
as closely as any fiction. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, Miss Dunham suc- 
ceeds in making her history of the 
Grand River one of compelling in- 
terest. The value of Miss MacGilli- 
vray’s book, to my mind, lies not in 
the story of romance and adventure 
(woven around the Curse of the Black 
Raven) which it tells, but rather in 
the light it sheds on pioneer life in 
Upper Canada. The background of 
this novel is authentic and thus the 
characters are in many ways typical 
of thousands of other immigrants who 
struggled to open up and develop this 
country. 

Miss Dunham, formerly Chief Li- 
brarian of the Kitchener Public Li- 
brary, is well acquainted with the 
region of which she writes, for to it 
she has devoted years of study and 
research. Her earlier book, The Trail 
of the Conestoga, dealt with the im- 
migration of the Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites to Waterloo County on the 
banks of the Grand River. Miss 
is a descendant of John 
MacGillivray who came to Canada in 
1798 and was connected with the 
North-West Company, later settling 
in Glengarry. 

Both Grand River and The Shad- 
dow of Tradition contain end maps 
which are exceedingly helpful in fol- 
lowing the action and in visualizing 
the region in question. The dust 
jackets in each case have been de- 
signed by Stanley Turner. 


MacGillivray 


E. B. DALEs 


BOOKS TO BE NOTED 


The Key to Full Employment With- 
out Regimentation, A practical So- 
lution to a Pressing Problem, by 
Eugen Berkovits, in collaboration 
with George C. Atkins. Longmans, 
Green & Company, Toronto. 1945. 
81 pp. $1.50. 


Modern Man Is Obsolete, by Norman 


Cousins. Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Toronto. 1945. 59 pp. 
$1.25. 


THE expanded text of the famous 
Saturday Review of Literature edi- 
torial on the implications of atomic 
energy. 


Economic Geography of Canada, by 
A. W. Currie. Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Toronto. 1945. 
455 pp. $3.50. 

THE resources and geographic fea- 

tures of the seven regions of Canada, 

discussed in terms of their effect on 
cultural life and economic organiza- 
tion. 


Canada Moves North, by Richard Fin- 
nie. Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Toronto. 1944. 227 pp. $4.50. 

PoPpuLar, well-illustrated account of 

Canada’s northland—and its _histori- 

cal background, present development, 

and future possibilities. 


The First Round, The Story of the 
C.1.0. Political Action Committee 
by Joseph Gaer. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. 478 pp. $2.50 

An EXAMINATION of how the C.I.O. 

participated in the last presidential 

election campaign in the United States, 
including reproductions of pamphlets 
used. 


The Lure of Montreal, by W. P. Per- 
cival. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
1945. 240 pp. $3.50. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 
Some Political Consequences of the 
Atomic Bomb, by E. L. Woodward. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 

1945. 26 p. 25c. 
ProressoR Woodward, an Oxford 
authority on international relations, 
states four suggestions that have been 
nade with reference to the control of 
the atomic bomb—no control feasible, 
ntrol by one nation, control by world 
government, or the setting up of a 
special organization to deal with all 
ispects of the atomic bomb. He re- 
cts all proposals in favor of 
letting nations arm themselves with 
bomb, and signing a pact to the 
‘t that “if any Power used the 
nic bomb without the unanimous 
pproval of other members of the Se- 
Council, the Association as a 
would join in immediate retali- 
n”. This pact should of course be 
upplemented by all possible means 

mediation. 


these 


peaceful 
\part from the obvious danger of 
Prof. Woodward the 
such a powerful weapon 
ing placed in the hands of the state, 
feels that this will make success- 
revolution impossible. He also 
rs that the feeling of insecurity 
d by mere knowledge of the 
ence of the bomb will set the 
erves on edge, hinder smooth inter- 
national settlement of dispute, and put 
chill on our literature and art. 
Although the writer has a_ con- 
structive suggestion about the control 


+ 


t the atomic bomb, the general tone 


} } 
bomnD, 


ver of 


sees 


of the argument seems unnecessarily 
gloomy. For instance, when he sug- 
gests that a group of men be paid to 
work for two years, trying to dis- 
cover the causes of war, he wants us to 
believe that at this stage in the history 
of the world we still have no idea 
how to prevent what we all fear most. 
Are we really in such a plight? And 
when he states that in the past a 
general raising of the standard of 
living has not prevented war, does he 
suggest that we should therefore give 
up all attempts to prevent wars through 
the removal of economic insecurity? 
Groups who study this pamphlet will 
find here a basic problem which merits 
serious thought. 


Ss. W. 


Atomic Energy and World 
ment, by Leopold Infeld. 
the Headlines Series, Vol. 
4. Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto. 20 pp. 10c. 

“We have within our 

technical means of destroying life 

on our planet. For the first time 
in the history of mankind, the present 
veneration must set its steps along one 


Govern- 
Behind 


VI, No. 


grasp all the 


of these two roads leading towards 


two opposite goals. For the first 
time in the history of mankind we 
hold in our weak and inexperienced 
hands the destiny of our world.” This 
is how Dr. Infeld presents the chal- 
lenge of the atomic bofmb. His ap- 
proach is not alarmist, but the situa- 
tion he describes is alarming enough 








to shake the reader out of any compla- 
cency about the future. 

This pamphlet avoids technical dis- 

cussion of the atomic bomb, dealing 
instead with the social implication— 
its potentialities for disaster or for a 
new era of plenty. The author states 
bluntly that secrecy in scientific re- 
search can lead only to the destruction 
of our scientific heritage. He points 
out that in a few years, any country 
can discover how to manufacture 
atomic weapons. The only possible 
solution is a global philosophy of so- 
cial and international relations, to 
match the global and revolutionary 
character of science. 
The title is somewhat misleading. 
This is not a plea for immediate 
establishment of a world government, 
along the lines suggested recently by 
some public figures. Rather, Dr. In- 
feld believes that “progress can be 
achieved only by compromises: slow 
but steady progress is better than the 
dreamy inaction of the perfectionist. 
Nothing will be gained by a philosophy 
that the world will go to pieces be- 
cause it is still roverned by fears and 
power-politics.” He feels strongly 
that we must work through the United 
Nations as they exist today, with all 
their weaknesses and conflicts. Only 
this way is there any hope of moving 
towards control of the atomic bomb, 
and the direction of atomic energy into 
peacetul channels. 


J. H. M. 


CARTELS 

Cartels Or Free Enterprise, by Thur- 
man W. Arnold. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 103. Toronto, Pro- 
gress Books. 32 pp. 15c. 

Tue former Assistant Attorney Gen- 

eral of the United States is perhaps 

the most famgus of the modern Amer- 

ican “‘trust-busters.” Here is why he 

thinks cartels menace economic secu- 


rity in the United States and in othe: 
countries. 

By example and explanation ti. 
manner in which cartels operate 
made relatively simple. As Mr 
Arnold pictures the disastrous result: 
of cartel restrictions, he systematic 
undermines the arguments currenth 
used in their defense. In case an 
should be tempted to think that carte! 
harm only the domestic economy, ly 
points out that “economic imperialis: 
always follows cartel control. Art 
ficial prices at home restrict th 
market and create a surplus. Foreign 
countries must then be prevented fro: 
producing so that the cartel can ex- 
port that surplus. We can maintai 
neither a good neighbour policy 1 
a sound foreign trade with a count 
whose industries we are strangling.’ 

Cartels are much the same the worl 
over. Mr. Arnold’s warnings 
the necessity for public control apy 
to Canada as well as to the Uni 
States. 


J. H.M 


VITAMINS 
Vitamins For Health, by Henry B 
sook and William Huse. Publi 

Affairs Pamphlets, No. 69. Ti 

ronto, Progress Books. 32 pp. 1% 
Most of us today are vitamin co! 
scious. Yet our information tends t 
be compounded of popular article: 
headlining sensational discoveries, ad 
vertisements which stress “vitamin” 
skin cream or hair tonic, and oth 
odds and ends picked up from n 
Vitamins can become 4 
much of a racket as patent medicines 
unless the public acquires sound 1 
formation. 

This pamphlet is invaluable in this 
respect. The writers are professors 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. In the simplest of language 
they explain what functions vitamins 


sources. 
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LIQUOR and 
DIVORCE... 


two of the most widely discussed head- 
lines of the day. Right-minded individ- 
uals and organizations are fighting the 
causes of these twin evils, tooth and nail. 
Here are four powerful weapons... . 


THE PROBLEM OF ALCOHOL 


A new Public Affairs pamphlet by Herbert 
Yahraes. Sensible, unhysterical, logical and 
convincing. Spread them around. (May) 15c 


BUILDING BETTER MARRIAGES 


By Evelyn Millis Duval, who gets down to 
earth and realizes that people are people. This 
is good “horse-sense.” 15c 


SIN AND SCIENCE 


By Dyson Carter. In Russia there are no pros- 
titutes, no venereal diseases, very little drunken- 
ness. How come? What about Canada? 25c 


A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT SEX 


By Howard Philp, Ph.D., whose scientific, 
but humanistic approach will help clear away a 
lot of rubbish and misunderstanding. $2.25 


Write for them TO-DAY 


PROGRESS BOOKS 


TYRRELL BUILDING TORONTO 1 

















perform in the human body, how 
much of each we need, and how we 
can get it. A double-page chart sum- 
marizes the vitamin values of the 
main foods. 

A housewife can, with the help of 
this short booklet, plan menus to feed 
her family properly. She will find 
common fallacies exposed and warn- 
ings about proper buying, storage, and 
cooking to preserve the vitamin con- 
tent of foods. No miraculous claims 
are made, but it is plainly shown that 
proper nutrition is essential to good 
health. This is a primer to help the 
layman provide meals which meet his 
essential physical needs. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

The Consecration of Power and Intel- 

ligence, by C. E. Silcox. Live and 
Learn 300ks, Ryerson Press, To- 


ronto. 22 pp. 25c. 


The State and Ourselves, by C. R. 
Cook. The Christian Looks Ahead 
Series, Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Toronto. 1945. 96 pp. 85c. 


Kitchen Utensils. Better Buyman- 
ship Series pamphlet. Published by 
the Household Finance Corporation, 
80 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 36 
pp. Available free. 


Street Gangs in Toronto, by Kenneth 
H. Rogers. Ryerson Press, To- 
ronto. 114 pp. $1.25. 

CasE History Accounts of boys’ 

gangs in Toronto, what conditions 

created them, and how their activities 
can be turned into constructive chan- 
nels. 


The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace 
and Social Progress. The Williain 
Alanson White Memorial Lectures by 
G. B. Chisholm, with foreword and 
discussion. Available from 1500 


Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. 


44c in Canada. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

International Journal. New quarterly 
on international affairs, published 
by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W.., 


Toronto. $3.00 per year. 


Community Service News. Bi-monthly 
publication of Community Service, 
Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
per year. 

Tue September-October issue, 1945, 

is a special study by Arthur Morgan 

entitled “A Business of My Own.” 

Here the possibilities in small indus- 

tries and self-employment occupations 

are discussed. 

Stage Door. Theatre News 
monthly by the University of Al- 
berta. $1.00 per year, 15c a copy. 
Available from the University of 
Alberta. 

Family Life Education. Monthly 
Service Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Family Relations, 607 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 
California. Edited by Dr. Paul 
Popenoe. $1.00 a year. 


$1.25 


° 1 
issued 


CoNnTAINS news about parent educa- 
tion, and lists of courses and publica- 
tions available on the subject of family 
relations. 





CORRECTION 
In the April issue of Foop For 
Tuoucut, the article by Dr. 
R. C. Wallace entitled “Educa- 
tion Mobilizes For Peace” was 
originally broadcast as a radio 
talk over the Trans-Canada net- 
work of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, in the Sunday 
evening Our’ SPECIAL 
SPEAKER. I/i’e apologize to our 
readers and to the C.B.C. for 
omitting to convey this infor- 
mation with the article in the 
April number. 


Series, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND (Continued) 
8) “Why the high TB-rate in 


Newfoundland? What can we 
do about it?” 

)) “Co-ops—the tool for the com- 
mon man.” 


What are the aims of this adult 


lucation? These are four aims that 


ro 


ged from the group as signifi- 


1) The program must be real- 
in content. Sound programs 
w from the soil. Fact-finding 


bout and in the community) is a 


ssary basis for such programs. 
the adult educator has to “‘nose 


ind,” “sound out” and “be 


ound” for a while in the com- 


before any program even 
be discussed. He must meet 
people who appear to be the 


leaders, and those who are the 


ders. He must get some of the 


‘al leaders sold on the idea, dis- 
uss possible projects with them, 


present the projects to as wide a 
‘community group as possible, and 


¢° 
5 


scover the first wants and wishes 


the community. From these first 


ants and wishes he must carefully 


‘A 


| on to projects and program ac- 


tivities that he and others have found 


ded in the community. 
2) The methods of teaching 


~} 


st be built on understanding of 
idult mind. On this point the 
ning school met for three weeks 
the special course in “Adult 
thology.” They also discussed 


hods in the two-week course in 


\gricultural Extension.” In a very 


real sense some methods were tried 
out during other hours. In the 
“Discussion Techniques,” the mem- 
bers kept careful scores on their fel- 
low members and the whole group, 
thus enabling themselves to evaluate 
such discussion techniques as the 
informal group discussion (with or 
without visual material), the panel 
(with or without film introduction), 
the symposium. All were tried out 
with or without preceeding prepara- 
tion. In the “Foundation” course 
different class instruction techniques 
were demonstrated. The members 
presented varying class plans which 
were ruthlessly dissected by the fel- 
low members. 

(3) The instruments for adult 
education must be of and in the 
community in a real sense. This led 
to the problem of a sound co-ordin- 
ation of the existing organization 
forces in the community. The var- 
ious social organizations (lodges, 
co-ops, unions, churches of all de- 
nominations, clubs) should be the 
natural setting for adult education. 
The existing facilities (local schools, 
halls, travelling libraries, film units, 
health stations, Junior Red Cross, 
Jubilee Guilds, etc.,) should be util- 
ized and co-ordinated. 

On this point the group made a 
first stab at the crucial problem of 
how to co-ordinate the “written- 
word means” (books and pamphlets 
in libraries) with the 


“ce 


spoken-word 
means” (lectures, radio, some class 
room instruction) and the “seen- 


word means” (film strips, slides, 








documentary films, etc.). A whole 
group of films were shown and 
discussed as possible education 


material, radio programs were dis- 
cused. And which all made for a 
hectic eighth week of the course. 

(4) The aims and objectives 
must be clearly defined. In the work 
they should be carried out as far as 
possible. Here loomed the vital 
question of a social philosophy for 
adult education. It was agreed that, 
if a society was built on the principle 
of democracy, adult education could 
never be neutral toward that prin- 
ciple. It had to take a stand, had 
to promote, through its content and 
methods, a democratic way of life, 
tolerance and respect for the individ- 
ual. Thus the community council 
as well as the revitalized social 
group in the community emerged as 
important means of adult education, 
clearly so because through these 
means one would be able to increase 
the sense of responsibility among 
the common men, increase their con- 
cern for their own society, their 
share of the goods in that society. 
One would also promote a sound 
co-operation between groups that 
superficially were opposed to each 
other. The practical project itself, 
whether it be a youth club, a housing 
plan, a gardening group, a better 
nutrition propaganda action, or a 
fishermen’s co-op, was thought of as 
one of the powerful ways of fur- 
thering such a sense of responsi- 
bility, such personal concern, such 
sharing. 
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Next Two Years’ Program 

On the basis of the introductory 
discussion of the community, and 
the discussion of what are sound 
foundations for adult education in 
the community, some long term 
group projects were given in the 
group. The leaders-to-be concen- 
trated their efforts to draw rough 
outlines of the possible future pro- 
gram for adult education in New- 
foundland. Four groups co-opera- 
tively developed four types of pro- 
grams for the next two years. 

First, two of the existing adult 
education programs would be con- 
tinued, as far as possible adapted to 
the findings of the training school. 
The Department of Education had 
for many years been promulgating 
a program along three lines: (1) 
adult education in lumber camps, 
(2) individual instruction in the 
general hospital and the sanatorium 
in St. John’s, and (3) two-month 
itinerant courses in the outports. 
The first two of these programs 
were to be carried on—in spite of 
some apparent handicaps. Now they 
were reviewed in the training school 
in the light of what had been found 
important for vital adult education. 

Second, two new types of adult 
education would take the place of 
the former itinerant courses. The 
first of these new types would be 
the urban center along evening 
school .lines. The group seriously 
discussed all the possibilities for 
combining a school instruction pro- 
gram (I-IX grade) with a more in- 
formal community center type of 








t education. It was evident that 


communities as the chosen (St. 
n’s, Bell Island, Buchans, Wind 


sor, and Argentia) needed a formal 


school program for adults who had 

t had elementary or secondary 
schooling. It was as evident, though, 
that these communities needed—as 
do all live communities in our times 
discussion, 


centers for informal 


film forums, recreation activities, 
social gatherings. 

The Department had also mapped 
the rough outlines of rural commu- 
nity education projects, which were 
out in certain dis- 


to be carried 


tricts. These outlines were scrutin- 
ized and “talked out.”” The projects 
were viewed as experiment stations 
for wider adult education schemes 
that might develop in the future. 
Some aims for these experiments 
were evident: various Government 
department efforts had to be co 
ordinated on the local level; in- 
formal and formal programs had to 
the 


e community was a necessity. 


be combined; the backing of 


whol 

lhe rural districts chosen for the 
first experimentation were Codroy 
Valley in the West, Burin Penin 
sula (with Grand Banks as center) 

the South, and the lower Bona 
the East. The 


ultimate aim for the projects is a 


ta Peninsula in 


revitalization of existing groups in 


the communities, a closer co-ordina 
tion of the efforts under way, and 
practical projects in the field of 
housing, public health, agriculture 


and recreation. 


In Conclusion 
To an adult educator from Swe 
den the problems of Newfoundland 
appear those 


strangely similar to 


problems that faced Scandinavia 
the farmers 
Sche ( Is 


ago, when 


when 
Folk 


years 


their 
100 


unions 


founded 
starting 
the 


some 
labor 


organized their study circles, start- 


ing some 40 years the 
co-operative 


and political groups followed suit 


ago, and 
temperance, church, 
building up education organizations 


as matter-of-fact tools for demo- 
cratic action. 

Something new happened in New 
foundland last summer. The group 
that met was small, the aims limited. 
But out of this first realistic discus- 
sion of new democratic education 
for adults may come results as 1m- 
the 


Scotia, the 


portant as 
for Nova 


were study groups 
Folk Schools 
the 
workers education for Britain, New 
Zealand Out of 


it may come a revitalized democratic 


for Denmark and Sweden, 


and Scandinavia. 
country life 


in a country where the 


needs for such a development are 


challenging. 
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BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
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Wanted---More Readers! 


Since last September the stream of new subscriptions 
coming to our office has been steadily increasing in vol- 
ume. This is gratifying. But we know well that thou- 
sands of Canadians who would enjoy this magazine still 
do not receive it. Will you help us reach them by sending 
us the names of any persons you believe should be in- 
vited to subscribe to FOOD FOR THOUGHT? 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


You may ( ), may not ( ) use my name in approach- 
ing them. 


Name 


Address 


Return to FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St.. 


Toronto, Ont. 








